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This  spring  I “discovered”  that  remarkable  Dutch  Quaker  novelist  Jan  de  Har- 
tog,  thanks  to  an  interview  sent  by  Ann  Sieber,  a Houston  Friend.  As  many  of  you 
know,  Hartog  wrote  astonishingly  frank  historical  novels  about  the  Society  of 
Friends.  As  I read — or  perhaps  “devoured”  is  a better  word — Hartog’ s trilogy  for 
the  first  time,  I was  gripped  by  his  psychologically  astute  depictions  of  Margaret 
Fell,  George  Fox,  and  other  more  recent  Quaker  heroes.  Hartog  makes  it  painfully 
clear  that  our  Quaker  forebears  were  not  plaster  saints  or  quaint  silhouettes,  but 
full-bodied,  passionate,  complex  individuals  prone  to  doubt  and  confusion  as  well 
as  to  moments  of  extraordinary  faith  and  courage. 

In  an  interview,  Jan  makes  a trenchant  observation  about  the  Society  of  Friends: 
because  we  have  no  dogma  or  ministers,  all  we  have  to  guide  us  are  the  stories  of 
“weighty  Quakers.” 

It  therefore  seems  fitting  that  this  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  should  focus  on  a 
few  “weighty”  Quakers  who  have  been  important  to  us  here  in  the  West — Franklin 
Zahn,  Bea  Miller,  and  Marjorie  Sykes. 

As  Hartog  puts  it,  each  one  of  us  is  a “unique,  irreplaceable  individual,  never 
seen  on  earth  before,  never  seen  again....”  As  I muse  over  the  lives  of  these 
Friends,  and  of  many  others  honored  in  our  memorial  minutes,  I can’t  help  won- 
dering: what  will  future  Friends  write  about  me,  and  thee...?  How  do  our  lives 
speak? 

One  way  that  Friends’  lives  have  spoken  is  through  Quaker  Service.  The  confer- 
ence that  I attended  in  Burlington  this  spring  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  spiri- 
tual experiences  that  I have  had  in  a long,  long  while.  Friends  in  the  past  have  been 
known  for  their  work  camps  and  commitment  to  volunteerism,  but  over  the  years 
our  hands-on  involvement  has  become  somewhat  lax.  Many  Friends  now  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  reclaim  our  heritage  and  to  move  ahead  into  a new  era 
of  witnessing  through  service.  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  assist  this  effort  by  pub- 
lishing as  an  insert  a newsletter  that  will  circulate  among  conference  attenders  and 
others  committed  to  “making  Love  visible.” 

Lest  all  this  seem  unbearably  weighty,  I am  pleased  to  report  that  this  issue  also 
includes  some  light-hearted  contributions.  Chuck  Fager’s  “Jesus  and  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge”  is  a disarming  parable  about  Quaker  universalism — just  one  of  many 
gems  from  his  latest  book,  Without  Apology.  Gene  Hoffman  reminds  us  that  many 
of  our  heroes  and  saints — even  our  Weightiest  of  Friends — have  been  considered 
“holy  fools.” 

When  we  follow  God’s  leadings,  and  “walk  cheerfully  over  the  earth  answering 
that  of  God  in  every  one,”  we  are  apt  to  seem  pretty  weird  sometimes  by  the 
world’s  standards.  But  that’s  okay.  We  are  among  Friends,  and  we  don’t  have  to 
please  anyone  but  the  Presence  Who  is  always  with  us. 


Cover  photos:  Left  to  right,  Marjorie  Sykes  (photo  by  Leonard  Dart,  from  the  cover  of  Transcending 
Tradition:  Excerpts  from  the  Writings  and  Talks  of  Marjorie  Sykes,  compiled  and  edited  by  Martha 
Dart.  Woodbrooke,  England:  William  Sessions,  1995);  Franklin  Zahn,  Deserter  from  Violence.  NY: 
Philosophical  Library,  1984);  and  Beatrice  Miller. 

Corrections  in  the  June  issue:  p.  1 67,  “Evelyn  Underhill”  should  be  “Wendy  Underhill”;  p.  176, 
“Straughton  Lynd”  should  be  “Staughton  Lynd;  p.  177,  “Sybil  Bales”  should  be  “Sybil  Bayles.” 
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By  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman, 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

I have  been  wondering  about  risks, 
wondering  what  risk  I’m  willing  to  take  in 
this  end-time  of  astonishing  anger  and 
fear;  when  abused  people  and  the  abused 
earth  rages  in  earthquake,  flood,  and  fire... 
When  so  many  cry  for  mercy,  and  so  few 
give.  I’ve  been  wondering  about  risks  that 
others  are  willing  to  take  as 
well — wondering  whether,  in  this  time  of 
shatterings  and  eruptions,  we  are  called 
upon  to  imitate  the  great  risk-takers — the 
Holy  Fools... 

So  I began  to  explore  the  lives  of  Sacred 
Clowns — the  Holy  Fools.  I learned  that  in 
Tarot  readings  the  Holy  Fool  is  one  who 
often  leaps  into  the  unknown  without 
considering  the  consequences.  He  or  she 
is,  in  a deep  sense,  innocent,  trusting, 
naive,  enthusiastic,  and  embarked  on  a 
journey  whose  end  cannot  be  known.  We 
often  describe  such  behavior  as  irrational. 
Impulsive  behavior  is  frequently 
considered  irresponsible  in  our  culture. 
It’s  sometimes  destructive,  sometimes 
creative,  sometimes  both.  The  Fool 
plunges  into  the  experience  which  calls 
him.  It  might  endanger  his  or  her  life.  It 
might  prove  fruitless — but  often  it  yields  a 
totally  unexpected  treasure — a 
surprise — a new  beginning. 

Whether  we  recognize  it  or  not,  we,  too, 
are  standing  at  the  threshold  of  such  a 


Who  are  Holy  Fools? 
They’re  forever  standing 
on  their  heads 
asking  the  nonrational 
questions— 

They  see  continuity  in 
rupture 

and  contradiction  in 
harmony... 

—from  John  Altman 

journey.  We  can  have  inward  promptings 
which  call  us  to  strange  new  endeavors. 
If  we  do  not  heed  these  calls,  we  may 
wonder  why  we  feel  despair,  depressed, 
empty  of  enthusiasm  for  life. 


We  cannot  know  where  the  new 
beginnings  will  guide  us;  we  cannot  know 
whether  we  will  reach  the  end  and 
whether  that  end  will  be  safe.  Further 
knowledge  is  not  given  us.  In  some  sense 
I believe  we  must  be  faithful  to  our  inner 
voice — our  intution — or  die  to  hope. 

Dare  we,  trusting  in  heaven,  take  the 
risks  required  of  us  if  we  would  live  out 
our  truth  within?  There’s  no  such  thing  as 
a risk  without  fear,  and  acting  on  new 
insights  is  daring.  Dare  we  let  go  of  our 
precious  security?  Dare  we  abandon 
seeking  the  fruits  of  our  efforts?  Dare  we 
relinquish  our  comfort  zones — knowing 
the  risks  may  bring  us  disaster? 

Holy  Fools/Sacred  Clowns  have  existed 
in  every  tradition  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  perhaps  before.  Here  are  examples  of 
some: 

St.  Xenia  lived  in  the  18th  century  in 
Russia.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  She  was  also  very 
wealthy.  After  her  husband’s  death,  she 
began  giving  her  fortune  to  the  poor, 
refusing  a life  of  comfort  and  privilege. 
She  felt  compelled  to  live  by  Jesus’ 
teaching  to  sell  what  we  have,  give  it  to 
the  poor,  and  follow  Him.  To  prevent 
Xenia  from  impoverishing  herself, 
relatives  sought  to  have  her  declared 
insane.  However,  the  doctor  who 
examined  her  concluded  that  she  was  the 
sanest  person  he  had  ever  met. 

(“ Holy  Fools,"  continued,  on  p.  184) 


Pacific  yearly  meeting 

Presiding  Clerk:  Eric  Moon  (510)  841-5471 
2314  Eighth  St,  #B,  Berkeley,  CA  94710 
Assistant  Clerk:  Margaret  Mossman 
(510)433-9930 

POBox  12806,  Berkeley,  CA  94712-3806 
Treasurer:  Phyllis  Jones  (916)  223-5405 
PO  Box  493599,  Redding,  CA  96049 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Co-Clerks: 

Sarah  House  (818)963-4584 
1236  S Delay,  Glendora,  CA  91740 
Anna  Morgan  (7 1 4)  856- 1 925 
28  Urey  Court,  Irvine,  CA  92715 
Kate  Newlin 

1711  Stewart  St,  Berkeley,  CA  94703 

NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Ann  Stever  (206)323-7185 
1118  37th  Ave, 

Seattle,  WA  98122 


Steering  Committee  Clerk:  Helen  Dart 
2675  Baker  Blvd,  Eugene,  OR  97403 
(541)  484-5586  mhenner@igc.apc.org 

Treasurer: 

Sylvie  McGee  (206)  361-8031 

12525  17th  Ave  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98125 

sylvie@eskimo.com 

Junior  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Peter  Bakke  pb@europa.com 
3452  NW  126th, 

Portland,  OR  97229  (503)-53 1 -0409 
Sarah  Wildflower  cwiId@eskimo.com 
9728  3rd  NW, 

Seattle,  WA  981 17  (206)784-9427 
Young  Friends  contact  person: 

Kathy  Hyzy 
20409  NE  190th  Ave, 

Battleground,  WA  98604 
khyzy@calvin.linfield.edu 
Secretary: 

Lexanne  Bumm  (206)  633-4860 
2342  N 50th  St, 

Seattle,  WA  98103  dialex@scn.org 


INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Chuck  Rostkowski 
962  26th  St, 

Ogden,  UT  84401 

chuckr@jcave.com  (801)  399-9491 
Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Jan  Miller  (801)575-7009 
21 1 Fifth  Ave,  #204, 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84103 
eqair.jmiller@state.ut.us 
Treasurer:  Tom  Schroeder  (801)  245-4523 
715  E 400  N, 

Wellsville,  UT  84339  faschroe@cc.usu.edu 
Senior  Young  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Alida  Godfrey  (503)  316-2844 
5110  Burch  Creek  Dr, 

Ogden,  UT  84403 

Keil  Mueller  (303)  476-1363 

1 840  Dover  St, 

Lakewood,  CO  80215 
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("Holy  Fools,  ” continued  from p.  183) 

Her  clothes  were  threadbare;  her  home 
was  in  the  Smolensk  Cemetery.  When  she 
died  at  age  7 1 , her  grave  became  a place 
of  healing  pilgrimages.  She  was  canonized 

during  the  Gorbachev  years.” 

* * * 

Another  was  a boy  named  Israel  who 
was  born  in  Poland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  learned  early  in 
life  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a great 
leader  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  he 
must  hide  this  knowledge  from  everyone 
until  the  time  came  for  him  to  reveal 
himself.  For  many  years  he  lived  a 
wandering  life  as  an  ignorant  fool  who 
stammered.  He  dressed  in  rude  clothes  and 
was  a poor  shepherd.  In  this  guise  he  met 
his  wife-to-be  and  proposed  marriage.  She 
must  have  recognized  the  hidden  spirit  in 
Israel  for  they  married. 

Later  he  revealed  himself  as  the  Baal 
Shem  Tov,  Master  of  the  Good  Name,  and 
the  wise  and  great  leader  of  a new  sect  of 
Jews  called  Hasidim,  who  praised  God 
and  sang  and  danced  their  times  and 
sorrow  and  suffering. 

The  Baal  Shem  Tov  shared  his 
knowledge  through  terse,  but  loving 
wisdom  stories.  This  is  one  of  my 
favorites: 

A young  man  came  to  him  and  said, 
“Oh  Master,  the  world  is  in  a state  of  great 
danger.  It  may  be  destroyed.  What  shall  I 
do?” 

The  Baal  Shem  Tov  replied:  “When  a 
woman  is  about  to  give  birth,  and  labor 
begins  in  the  eighth  month,  the  doctors  do 
everything  to  prevent  the  birth,  but  in  the 
ninth  month,  they  urge  her  to  go  through 
her  pain  and  suffering  so  she  may  have  a 
good  birth. 

“My  son,  the  world  is  in  the  ninth 
month.” 

* * * 

In  the  early  days  Quakers  were  no  less 
odd.  They  thought  the  world  was  in  the 
“ninth  month,”  and  many  behaved  like 
these  Holy  Fools.  Today,  alas,  most  of  us 
are  quite  respectable.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  were  persecuted  for  declaring 
that  we  can  hear  the  voice  of  God  within, 
that  revelation  is  ongoing,  and  that  we  do 
not  need  a minister  or  church  building, 
because  God  speaks  directly  to  everyone 
and  we  can  worship  in  the  middle  of  a 
street,  if  need  be.  We  called  ourselves  a 
peculiar  and  harmless  people — and  we 


were  peculiar!  We  spent  much  time  in 
prison  for  our  peculiarities. 

Some  seventeenth  century  Quaker 
behavior  would  be  shocking  even  by 
today’s  standards.  Some  decided  to 
remind  people  that  “nothing  could  be 
hidden  from  God”  by  walking  naked 
through  the  streets  proclaiming  “this 
Truth.”  They  were  accompanied  by  fully 
dressed  Friends  to  protect  them. 

But  Friends  were  not  simply  eccentrics; 
they  had  much  in  common  with  court 
fools.  Court  fools  were  the  ones  who 
dared  to  speak  truth  to  kings  and  rulers. 
They  spoke  with  masking  wit  and  humor 
and  their  truth  could  be  easily  dismissed. 
But  often  it  struck  deep,  and  they  were 
protected  by  rulers  who,  it  seemed, 

“Do  not  deceive 
yourselves.  If  any  among 
you  seems  to  be  wise  in 
this  world,  let  that 
person  become  a fool,  in 
order  to  be  wise.  For  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  GocLs? 

hungered  to  hear  truth  at  no  loss  of  face. 
Friends’  “foolishness”  often  brought 
imprisonment  and  death. 

We  still  have  Sacred  Fools  and  Holy 
Clowns  today.  Dorothy  Day  was  one  of 
them.  It  was  she  who  created  the  famous 
Catholic  Worker  Houses  of  Hospitality. 
There  anyone  of  any  condition  or  color 
could  come  at  any  time,  find  shelter,  food 
and  clothing,  and  stay  as  long  as  they 
wanted  or  needed.  She  was  an  ardent 
pacifist  and  was  often  arrested  for 
participating  in  demonstrations.  The 
world  found  her  work  foolish.  But  when 
people  called  her  a saint,  she  admonished 
them  by  saying,  “Don’t  call  me  a saint;  I 
don’t  want  to  be  dismissed  so  easily.” 
Martin  Luther  King  practiced  what  he 
preached,  and  told  his  opponents:  “We 
will  match  your  capacity  to  inflict 
suffering  with  our  capacity  to  endure 
suffering.  We  will  meet  your  physical 
force  with  our  soul  force — and  in  winning 
our  freedom,  we  will  win  your  freedom  as 
well.” 

Of  course,  Mohandas  Gandhi,  that 


master  of  spiritual  jiujitsu,  also  urged  us  to 
take  suffering  on  ourselves  instead  of 
retaliating,  and  never  to  be  concerned 
about  the  fruits  of  our  efforts. 

Mother  Teresa — a Holy  Fool  who  cares 
for  the  diseased  and  dying  with  a courage 
only  matched  by  AIDS  caregivers.  She  is 
to  able — I’m  told — see  each  person  as  an 
individual,  a sacred  individual;  indeed,  she 
sees  them  as  “Christ  in  distressing 
disguise.” 

These  Holy  Fools  challenge  us  with  our 
locks  and  keys  and  schemes  to  outwit 
destitution,  suffering  and  death.  And  the 
challenges  of  today  are  no  less  than  life 
and  death  for  us  and  our  lovely  planet.  I 
hope  we  will  all  explore  what  risks  we’re 
willing  to  take  for  healing  ourselves  and  it. 

Is  it,  in  fact,  such  a wonderful  thing  to  be 
regarded  as  sane?  The  chief  administrator 
of  the  Holocaust,  Adolph  Eichman,  was 
pronounced  sane  by  psychiatrists.  Surely 
these  same  psychiatrists  would  declare  all 
those  I have  described  as  insane.  Would 
you?  □ 


Gene  Hoffman  is  the  mother  of  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  She  has  had  careers  in 
radio,  theatre,  writing,  psychology,  and 
peacemaking.  She  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  Middle  East  peacemaking 
and  has  published  articles  in  Pax  Christi, 
USA,  Fellowship,  Harmony,  Friends 
Bulletin,  Friends  Journal,  etc.  Her  pub- 
lications include  an  autobiography  From 
Inside  the  Glass  Doors  (1977);  a book  of 
poems,  All  Possible  Surprises  (1991); 
Pieces  of  the  Mideast  Puzzle  (1991);  and 
a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  entitled  No  Royal 
Road  to  Reconciliation  (1995).  Gene  has 
conducted  workshops  on  Compassionate 
Listening  and  “Holy  Fools  and  Sacred 
Clowns”  at  Ben  Lomond,  FGC,  FOR,  etc. 

Gene  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
May,  1997,  issue  of  FB  dealing  with 
loyalty  oaths.  She  notes:  “The  first  article 
I ever  wrote  for  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation was  called  “ The  Oath  and  I,  ” 
written  in  1956  when  1 sued  the  State  of 
California  to  take  the  loyalty  oath  off  the 
property  tax  form,  and  won!” 

The  story  of  Xenia  was  adapted  from 
“ Holy  Fools”  by  Jim  Forest,  which  was 
published  in  Forerunner,  a publication  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Fellowship  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Winter,  1996. 
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By  Chuck  Fager 


[Although  not  usually  thought  of  as  a 
Western  Friend,  Quaker  journal- 
ist/theologian/mystery writer  Chuck  Fager 
did  spend  “one  of  the  most  agreeable 
years  of  [his]  life  in  San  Francisco  ” and 
has  written  extensively  about  Western 
Friends  concern  and  their  concerns,  in- 
cluding Marge  Abbott,  Jim  Corbett, 
Southwest  Yearly  Meeting  and  Realign- 
ment. Fager  has  also  written  about  the 
founders  of  unprogrammed  Western 
Quakerism,  Joel  and  Hannah  Bean,  which 
will  appear  in  a future  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine. “Jesus  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge” 
is  from  Fager’ s most  recent  work.  Without 
Apology. — Editor ] 

Forgive  my  sentimentality  about  this, 
but  the  truth  is  that  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able years  of  my  life  was  spent  in  San 
Francisco,  from  mid-1976  to  mid-1977. 
Never  mind  that  I was  poor,  even  officially 
homeless  for  part  of  the  time,  because  life 
was  good.  Although  a single  parent,  I was 
in  close  touch  with  my  two  young  daugh- 
ters; although  an  impecunious  freelancer,  I 
had  steady  work,  and  produced,  if  I do  say 
so  myself,  some  of  my  better  journalistic 
writing;  and  the  city’s  exotic  beauty,  its 
uniquely  adventurous  atmosphere,  were 
constant  delights. 

The  full  story  of  that  year  is  for  another 
book.  I mention  it  now  because  it  explains 
why  for  me,  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
Christianity,  especially  as  understood  from 
a liberal  Quaker  perspective,  is  inextrica- 
bly tied  up  with  my  memories  of  one  of 
San  Francisco’s  signal  glories,  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge. 

Here’s  what  I mean: 

Suppose  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  con- 
nected, not  Marin  County  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  earth  and  heaven.  And  suppose 
it  was  the  Only  Way  to  get  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  true  road  to  “salvation.” 

This  idea  is  not  as  silly  as  it  sounds.  At 
the  old  Lake  Street  Friends  meetinghouse 
in  San  Francisco,  a large  window  opened 
on  a view  of  the  bridge,  and  on  numerous 
First  Day  mornings  during  that  year  I sat 
and  contemplated  the  scene.  Often  enough 
the  great  arched  span  was  caressed  and 


then  obscured  by  rolling  sweeps 
of  fog,  and  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  far  end  came  down  in 
some  dimension  much  stranger 
than  Marin  County. 

I crossed  the  bridge  many 
times,  feeling  a certain  thrill  with 
every  transit.  Part  of  the  thrill 
was  a macabre  sense  of  the 
bridge’s  darker  side,  as  a loca- 
tion for  self-destruction.  Every 
year  a certain  number  of  people 
make  their  way  to  the  bridge,  step  up  on  its 
railing,  and  jump  or  fall  to  their  deaths  in 
the  cold  swirling  waters  below.  (The  total 
number  of  bridge  deaths  is  undisclosed, 
but  reported  to  be  more  than  a thousand.) 

Thus,  solid  as  the  bridge  looked,  and 
was,  not  everyone  who  set  foot  on  it  made 
it  to  the  promised  land  at  the  other  end. 
There  was  no  guarantee:  to  get  across,  one 
had  first  to  find  the  bridge,  then  walk  or 
drive  straight,  stay  in  the  right  lane,  and 
keep  going. 

One  other  important  feature  of  my  ex- 
perience with  the  bridge  is  that  I didn’t 
learn  until  many  years  later  who  built  it. 
In  fact,  I don’t  think  I ever  thought  about 
its  origins  and  creators,  taking  the  span  as 
much  for  granted  as  I did  the  city’s  strik- 
ing natural  features,  the  morning  fog  curl- 
ing sinuously  over  the  hills,  or  the  stark 
white  rock  of  Alcatraz  framed  by  the 
sparkling  bay. 

But  of  course  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
is  not  a natural  phenomenon;  it  is  a marvel 
of  human  artistic  design  and  engineering 
skill,  as  unique  as  the  Mona  Lisa  or  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Further,  its 
principal  designer,  and  chief  engineer,  was 
a man  named  Joseph  B.  Strauss. 

Hence,  while  crossing  the  bridge  dur- 
ing that  special  year,  I was,  in  fact,  quite 
mistaken  in  thus  taking  it  for  granted.  I 
was  neglecting,  even  doing  an  injustice  to 
the  remarkable  creative  work  of  friend 
Strauss,  work  which  certainly  deserved  to 
be  acknowledged,  remembered  and  cele- 
brated. 

Still,  ignorant  as  I was  of  its  true  prove- 
nance, and  muddled  as  my  thinking  was 
about  it,  these  failings  did  not  prevent  me 
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from  getting  across  the  bridge.  For  in  the 
meantime  I did  not  neglect  what  was  really 
necessary  to  make  the  passage:  I found  it, 
drove  straight,  stayed  in  the  right  lane,  and 
kept  going. 

It  was  only  years  later,  in  a book  re- 
view of  a tome  chronicling  the  bridge’s 
construction,  that  I learned  its  designer’s 
identity.  And  it  was  not  long  thereafter 
when  it  came  to  me  that  the  bridge  could 
serve  as  a parable  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as 
understood  by  early  Quakers,  and  liberal 
Christian  Quakers  today.  And  so  I believe 
it  can: 

What  if  the  bridge  were  comparable  to 
the  work  of  God  through  Jesus,  as  most 
Christians  infer  this  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  getting  across  it  meant  being 
“saved”? 

Why  not?  I wouldn’t  mind  if  heaven 
looked  a lot  like  San  Francisco.  And  di- 
vine engineering  is  as  mysterious  to  me  as 
bridge  construction. 

Across  this  bridge  many  souls  have 
traveled  from  ordinary  existence  to 
“salvation,”  in  whatever  form  that  ulti- 
mately takes. 

And  many  of  these  souls,  indeed  maybe 
most,  never  knew  any  more  about  its  true 
Designer  than  I did  about  Joseph  Strauss. 
For  that  matter,  many  of  them  may  have 
had  wrong  ideas  about  who  designed  it, 
thinking  it  was  the  work  of  anybody  from 
Muhammad  to  Karl  Marx  to,  as  I half- 
consciously  did,  mother  nature. 

I draw  two  conclusions  from  this  para- 
ble: First,  those  who  thought  such  a bridge 
to  heaven  was  made  by  Marx  or  Muham- 
mad are  indeed  mistaken;  in  this  story  it 
was  built  by  Christ  and  no  other,  just  as  the 
("...Golden  Gate  Bridge, " continued  on  page  192) 
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By  Linda  Hibbs,  Saute  Fe 

It  was  a balmy  June  evening  in  1986. 
Brinton  Visitors’  Leonard  and  Martha 
Dart,  from  Claremont,  California,  came  to 
our  Friends  meeting  in  Santa  Fe,  and 
Martha  spoke  to  us  about  affinities  in  the 
spiritual  experience  of  Hindus  and  Quak- 
ers. Martha  and  Leonard  had  lived  and 
traveled  in  India.  Our  family  (Elliott,  my- 
self, our  sons  Jon  and  Patrick)  were  about 
to  begin  a sabbatical  travel  to  India,  Nepal, 
and  Tibet,  and  we  shared  with  the  Darts 
that  we  desired  to  meet  Gandhians  in  India, 
persons  who  had  worked  with  him,  and 
those  who  were  still  doing  the  work  of  his 
constructive  program  in  rural  villages. 

The  Darts  invited  us  into  the  guest  apart- 
ment and  Martha  opened  her  address  book 
with  its  golden  orb  of  friends  of  theirs  in 
India.  One  of  them  was  Marjorie  Sykes,  a 
legendary  English  woman  who  had  gone  to 
Madras  in  1928  to  be  a teacher  at  the 
Bentinck  girls  school,  after  her  studies  at 
Cambridge  University.  Marjorie  was 
eighty-one,  and  she  lived  at  Rasulia 
Friends  Centre,  a Quaker  community  in 
Madhya  Pradesh,  and  a home  that  she  had 
returned  to  many  times  during  her  fifty- 
nine  years  in  India.  Marjorie  was  a Gand- 
hian,  and  she  was  also  a Quaker,  becoming 
one  during  her  fellowship  with  Quakers  in 
Madras. 

Mid-June,  one  year  later,  we  were  with 
Marjorie  Sykes  in  her  simple  cottage.  We 
came  to  Central  India  by  overnight  train 
from  Delhi  and  a tonga  took  us  to  the  rural 
Centre  a few  miles  outside  of  Hosh- 
angabad.  Marjorie  absorbed  quickly  her 
surprise  at  seeing  us,  and  welcomed  us  into 
her  home.  We  were  delayed,  and  my  letter 
had  not  arrived  telling  her  that  the  death  of 


my  father  back  in  the  States  had  slowed 
our  travel.  Soon,  we  were  seated  around 
her  table,  eating  simple,  nourishing  grains 
that  she  had  prepared  for  our  noon  meal. 
She  then  invited  us  to  rest  during  part  of 
the  hot  afternoon. 

We  had  tea  with  the  receptive  Director 
of  Rasulia,  Partap  Aggarwal  who  told  us 
about  their  natural  farming  experiment  in- 
spired by  Masanobu  Fukuoka’s  work  in 
Japan,  recorded  in  Fukuoka’s  book,  One- 
Straw  Revolution.  Called  rishi  kheti  (or 
regenerative  agriculture),  seeds  are 
broadcast  into  unplowed  fields.  The  nat- 
ural population  of  worms,  insects,  and 
soil  bacteria  aerates  and  works  the  soil. 
No  pesticides  or  fertilizers  are  added. 
Various  rotations  of  crops  and  methods  of 
controlling  the  weeds  had  been  tried  at 
the  farm  during  the  eight  years  of  pursu- 
ing Fukuoko’s  experimental  agronomy. 

As  the  sun  set,  we  walked  together 
through  paths  of  Rasulia’ s fields.  Partap 
saw  a snake,  whose  body  was  rising  verti- 
cally out  of  the  tangle  of  crops.  We 
paused  to  watch  its  mating  dance  as  the 
light  faded,  and  then  we  returned  to  the 
cottage  for  dinner  and  a deep  sleep:  to  be 
with  Friends  was  to  be  home.  Rasulia 
Friends  Centre  has  had  a history  of 
Quaker  presence  since  1873. 

We  remember  Marjorie’s  tranquility 
and  her  discipline  during  our  two-day 
visit.  Meals  were  exactly  on  time,  as  an- 
nounced beforehand.  We  came  forthright 
to  the  table,  summoned  by  a bell  that  she 
rang.  She  prepared  the  food  alone,  not 
wishing  help,  and  our  conversation  was 
guided  by  her  questions.  Elliott  recalls 
her  crispness  throughout  the  day,  as  we 
wilted  in  the  fierce  heat.  The  next  morn- 


ing, after  we  ate  creamy,  cooked  cereal, 
slightly  sweetened  with  honey,  we  at- 
tended the  staff  meeting  of  the  Centre,  and 
joined  in  the  work.  Jon  and  Patrick  tended 
the  cattle  herd  and  gathered  dung  for  the 
biogas  system.  Elliott  and  I sacked  rice  in 
the  granary. 

That  evening,  we  gathered  around  Mar- 
jorie’s table  for  another  delicious  supper 
of  organic  grains  and  vegetables  from  the 
Centre  gardens.  Afterward,  in  the  quiet 
peace  of  her  cottage,  she  sewed  a garment, 
and  told  us  about  Tagore,  whose  school, 
Santiniketan,  north  of  Calcutta,  became 
her  home  in  1939.  Asked  by  Tagore  to  be 
the  “representative  of  English  culture,”  she 
learned  Bengali,  as  she  had  learned  Tamil 
during  her  ten  years  in  Madras,  and  trans- 
lated some  of  the  Nobel  writer’s  stories 
and  plays  into  English.  And  she  shared 
with  us  that  night  some  stories  about  her 
three-year  residency  in  Nagaland.  At  the 
request  of  the  Indian  government,  she  trav- 
eled from  village  to  village  as  a mediator, 
to  stabilize  the  newly-won  peace  settle- 
ment between  the  Indian  government  and 
the  Naga  people  in  northeastern  India  after 
ten  years  of  war. 

The  next  day  we  linked  arms  with  Mar- 
jorie, Partap,  and  the  tonga  driver  for  a fi- 
nal photograph,  and  departed  for  Itarsi  to 
catch  the  Southern  Express  to  Wardha 
where  we  stayed  at  Se vagram,  Gandhi’s 
ashram,  and  one  more  home  of  Marjorie’s 
in  India.  The  year  she  went  to  live  at  San- 
tiniketan, 1939,  she  also  met  Gandhi.  Her 
first  view  of  Tagore  and  Gandhi,  on  sepa- 
rate occasions,  was  to  see  them  wreathed 
by  the  children  of  Santiniketan  and  Seva- 
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gram.  There  was  much  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Santiniketan  and  Sevagram  in  those 
years,  and  a close  relationship  between  the 
two  men,  seen  in  affectionate  teasing  of 
one  another  (Tagore  to  Gandhi:  “So,  you 
are  going  on  another  one  of  your  ‘arrest 
cures’”)  and  there  was  serious  need  for 
each  other’s  support  during  critical  times, 
such  as  Gandhi’s  tears  when  Tagore  finally 
came  to  his  side  during  his  fast  to  protest 
the  “Poona  Pact,”  which  would  have  estab- 
lished separate  electorates  for  Muslim, 
Hindu,  even  “untouchables.” 

Both  men  were  united  in  their  belief  that 
self-rule  (swaraj)  was  the  core  of  any  re- 
form, whether  it  is  a change  in  our  lives  as 
individuals  or  a social  program.  To  give 
yourself  to  the  other,  whether  divine  pres- 
ence or  another  person,  “you  must  possess 
yourself,  you  must  know  yourself,  you 
must  rule  yourself,”  is  a profound  teaching 
in  India.  It  came  to  be  a radiating  core  in 
the  life  of  Marjorie  Sykes,  who  under- 
stood the  subtle  differences  in  the  way  that 
Tagore  and  Gandhi  lived  out  that  belief. 
The  integrity  of  personal  liberty  was  some- 
thing Tagore  sought  to  protect.  What  is 
right  livelihood  between  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  pursue  personal  vision, 
and  responsible  service  to  all  members  of 
community?  Marjorie  writes  that  this 
question  is  always  renewed,  one  of  those 
eternal  paradoxes  in  our  lives.  And 
Tagore  warned  against  observing  acts  of 
discipline,  such  as  the  taking  of  oaths,  im- 
portant to  Gandhi,  if  not  done  with  com- 
passion. She  sees  the  creative  tension  of 
Tagore’s  life  in  the  South  Indian  Shiva 
dance  of  creation,  where  peace  is  the  si- 
multaneity of  a “still  centre,”  and  “...the 
adventure  of  spontaneous  movement.” 
Gandhi  always  turned  his  thoughts  to  im- 
plementing the  social  program  (his 
“experiments  in  truth”)  that  would  carry 
out  his  vision — whether  it  was  a way  to 
break  down  the  caste  system  in  India,  or  to 
bring  “heart  unity”  to  Muslims  and  Hin- 
dus, or  to  give  ordinary  people  a way  to 
improve  their  lives  in  their  villages.  How 
to  design  an  educational  program,  so  all 
could  learn  from  the  work  done  to  sustain 
the  natural  life  cycle?  This  was  the  chal- 
lenge of  Gandhi’s  educational  program, 
which  included  everyone,  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest  and  began  with 
homely  concerns.  Inspecting  the  sanita- 
tion system  was  part  of  any  village  tour 
Gandhi  made,  using  his  own  labor  to 


demonstrate  ways  to  improve  it,  if  that 
was  needed.  His  program  goes  on  to  en- 
compass the  life  of  the  spirit,  or  the 
“reality  of  the  ongoing  life  energies,”  in 
Marjorie’s  words.  Healing  the  whole  per- 
son was  the  essence  of  Gandhi’s  “New  Ed- 
ucation” ( Nai  Talim ).  The  Nai  Talim  pro- 
gram was  the  heart  of  Marjorie  Sykes’ 
work  as  a teacher  in  India. 

Gandhi  asked  her,  in  1945,  to  be  the 
Principal  of  his  Basic  Education  program 
at  Sevagram.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Eng- 
land to  research  a biography  of  C.F.  An- 
drews, who  was  a confidante  of  both 
Gandhi  and  Tagore,  so  she  did  not  go  to 
Sevagram  until  1949.  The  community  was 
still  centered  on  Gandhi’s  programs  of  re- 
form, though  Gandhi  was  no  longer  there, 
assassinated  the  year  before  in  Delhi, 
through  the  tragedy  that  followed  partition 
of  India  and  Pakistan,  separating  Hindu 


“If  no  one  responds  to  your  call, 
walk  alone,  walk  alone.” 

— Tagore’s  song 

“If  there  is  paradise  on  earth, 
it  is  here,  it  is  here.” 
Gandhi  on  living  in  ‘heart 
unity’  as  a community 

and  Muslims.  She  stayed  at  Sevagram  ten 
years,  training  teachers  in  the  Nai  Talim 
program.  From  Sevagram,  she  moved  to 
the  Nilgiri  Hills,  where  she  lived  with  two 
Quaker  friends,  Alice  Barnes  and  Mary 
Barr.  She  continuing  her  farming  and 
writing,  and  brought  the  Nai  Talim  pro- 
gram to  the  villagers  nearby.  From  her 
home  in  the  “blue  hills,”  she  began  to  jour- 
ney out — to  the  Pacific  Rim  in  1974-75,  to 
be  Friend-in-Residence  at  Pendle  Hill  and 
Woodbrooke,  to  write  her  book,  Quakers 
in  India.  Also,  through  her  newsletter, 
The  Friendly  Way,  a growing  network  of 
Friends  in  Asia  was  brought  closer.  We 
received  The  Friendly  Way  in  Santa  Fe  for 
several  years. 

Martha  Dart,  who  sent  us  to  Marjorie, 
wrote  a lovely  biography  of  Marjorie 
Sykes,  published  in  1993.  In  it,  Maggie 
Stein  Squire,  describes  Marjorie’s  Nilgiri 
home,  from  the  “Hidden  view  of  child- 
hood”: “Marjorie’s  home  was  on  the  side 
of  a steep  mountain  in  South  India  in  the 
Nilgiri  Hills  (known  as  the  Blue  Hills). 


There  were  hundreds  of  steps,  steps  that 
had  just  been  cut  out  of  the  earth.  There 
were  many  eucalyptus  trees  and  being  up 
in  the  hills  it  was  often  misty  and  fairly 
cold,  with  the  strange  smell  from  the  euca- 
lyptus tree  resin.  We  could  hardly  contain 
our  excitement  at  going  down  and  would 
take  short  cuts  by  sliding  down  stretches  of 
bare  earth.  At  the  end  of  the  steps,  half 
way  down  this  bit  of  the  mountain,  was  this 
place  that  looked  like  a shepherd’s  hut 
made  of  stone.  This  was  where  Marjorie 
lived  when  she  wasn’t  on  a journey.  It  had 
no  running  water;  all  the  water  came  from 
a hand  pump.  There  was  no  electricity,  so 
we  used  a lamp,  once  it  got  dark.  I actually 
cannot  remember  much  about  the  inside  of 
the  small  house.  I just  remember  that  there 
was  very  little  in  it.  It  had  a deep  sense  of 
peace,  and  I thought  it  was  wonderful.” 

I was  fortunate  to  see  Marjorie  in  one 
more  home,  her  room  at  Swarthmore — a 
Quaker  retirement  home  outside  of  Lon- 
don. An  English  Quaker  friend  offered  to 
drive  me  there  in  September  of  1994. 
She  was  that  day,  just  as  Martha  Dart  de- 
scribes her  “...in  her  comfortable  chair  by 
her  basement  window. ..with  a grassroots 
view  of  the  sloping  lawn  outside  and  the 
birds  in  the  bushes  whenever  she  looks  up 
from  the  clipboard  and  the  current  writing 
on  her  knee.”  And  Maggie  Stein  Squire’s 
description  of  her,  during  a visit  to  Rasulia 
in  1962,  was  exactly  right  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year,  one  year  before  she  died,  “She 
was  not  a comfortable,  cuddly  person.  She 
was  gaunt  and  handsome  of  features.  I 
thought  she  had  a beautiful  face  but  the 
beauty  of  a rugged  mountain  and  the  eyes 
of  an  eagle.” 

We  talked  about  our  visit  to  Rasulia,  and 
about  her  recent  book,  an  editing  of  Geof- 
frey Maw’s  Narmada,  The  Life  of  a River. 
She  found  his  diaries  in  1990  in  Selly  Oak 
College  library,  next  door  to  Woodbrooke 
in  Birmingham.  They  were  sometimes 
written  “...  in  pencil  so  faint  as  to  be  barely 
decipherable. ..and  on  paper.. .so  brittle 
with  age  that  sheets  lie  in  fragments.” 
Maw  was  an  English  Quaker  who  lived 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  region  where  Ra- 
sulia Friends  Centre  is  located  in  Central 
India.  His  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  Narmada  river  and  its  holy  places,  and 
encounters  with  the  rishis  and  sadhus,  who 
were  pilgrims  along  the  paths  that  he  trav- 
eled himself,  became  a magic  carpet,  and  I 
was  in  Madhya  Pradesh  again.  Also,  Mar- 
(“ Sykes,  ” continued  on  page  192) 
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Bea  Miller: 
Middle  Bast  Peace  Advocate 


By  Linda  Lotz,  Los  Angeles 
(From  the  Beirut  Times) 

Not  long  after  I moved  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1985,  Bea  Miller  asked  me,  “Isn’t  the 
Middle  East  the  most  important  issue  of 
the  day?” 

My  departure  from  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania coincided  with  the  decision  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  re- 
open the  Three  Mile  Island  Unit  I nuclear 
facility — the  sister  to  the  plant  that  experi- 
enced a 60%  meltdown  in  1979.  More 
than  a dozen  friends  were  suffering  from 
some  form  of  cancer,  and  there  were  many 
others  in  our  area  with  health  problems 
presumed  to  arise  from  the  nuclear  acci- 
dent. After  six  years  of  organizing  against 
TMI,  the  offer  to  work  with  AFSC  came  at 
the  right  time  to  leave  Harrisburg. 

So  I had  to  say  to  Bea,  “Well,  we  all 
have  issues  that  are  dear  to  our  hearts.  But 
I am  willing  to  learn  about  the  Middle 
East,  and  work  with  the  Middle  East  Com- 
mittee.” Little  did  I know  then  how  much 
my  life  would  change  as  a result  of  our 
collaboration. 

Under  Bea’s  leadership,  the  Pasadena 
AFSC  office  offered  speakers  and  discus- 
sions on  the  Lebanon  War,  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict,  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and 
the  Gulf  War.  She  encouraged  AFSC  to 
join  the  Coalition  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  first  local  coalition  in  the  US  that 
supported  US  recognition  of  the  PLO  and 
a two-state  solution. 

AFSC’s  decision-making  process  is 
based  on  extensive  consultation  and  con- 
sensus, and  Bea  worked  very  hard  within 
the  committees  to  get  strong  support  for 
our  Middle  East  peace  education  pro- 
grams. Her  efforts  became  especially  im- 
portant following  the  arrests  of  the  “LA 
8.”  Athough  this  was  not  the  kind  of  work 
on  Palestinian  human  rights  that  she  had 
imagined  when  the  Middle  East  Program 
was  re-established  in  1985,  Bea  worked 
through  AFSC’s  committee  system  to  as- 
sure that  Glynnis  Golden  and  I could  work 
— almost  full-time  for  several 

months — with  the  Committee  for  Justice. 

In  time,  Bea  and  other  members  of  the 
Middle  East  Committee  helped  to  raise  the 
funds  so  that  I could  participate  in  a two 
week  tour  from  Cairo  to  Damascus.  They 
assisted  me  in  gaining  a three-month  sab- 
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batical  in  Jerusalem  and  travelling  again 
to  the  Middle  East  in  1995. 

Bea  had  travelled  quite  a journey  of  her 
own.  Her  family  came  from  Lithuania; 
like  many  in  the  Jewish  community  at  that 
time,  her  mother  was  a union  organizer 
with  the  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Union.  Bea  became  a legal  secretary,  and 
worked  for  the  State  Department  in  West 
Germany  following  World  War  II.  As  the 
war  in  Vietna  escalated,  she  came  to 
question  the  US  involvement  in  the  same 
terms  that  she  had  viewed  the  Holocaust. 

She  wrote  in  her  journal,  “I  am  not  one 
who  singles  out  the  German  people  as 
much  worse  than  other  people.  Patrio- 
tism (misguided),  nationalism,  crowd 
psychology — people  do  what  is  expected 
of  them  (almost  the  fashion  of  the  mo- 
ment). I make  no  excuses  for  the  Ger- 
mans, but  when  I saw  Americans  justify 
the  weapons  used  by  our  government  in 
Viet  Nam — and  every  horror  our  govern- 
ment perpetrated  on  that  small  country — I 
am  inclined  to  think  Americans  are  not  so 
different — they  too  will  follow  orders  un- 
thinkingly. It  is  a common  human  weak- 
ness.” 

In  time,  she  applied  these  principles  to 
Israel.  Because  she  was  Jewish,  she  felt 
a particular  need  to  speak  out  against  the 
Occupation  and  the  violation  of  Pales- 
tinian rights. 


With  tremendous  energy  and  persever- 
ence,  she  wrote  letters,  attended  meetings, 
shared  her  mind  with  friends  and  anyone 
who  would  listen.  She  regularly  chal- 
lenged other  Jews  to  join  her  in  this  effort. 

Following  a tour  to  the  Middle  East  in 
1990,  she  was  invited  to  share  her  impres- 
sions at  the  mosque  in  Rosemead.  We  had 
become  acquainted  with  members  of  the 
mosque  during  protests  against  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the  potential  use  of 
U.S.  military  force  to  resolve  that  conflict. 
Not  surprisingly,  there  were  Palestinians 
attending  the  mosque  that  Friday  evening, 
and  quite  a lively  dialog  ensued. 

In  the  past  three  years,  Bea  was  less  in- 
volved in  Middle  East  activities  due  to  her 
failing  health.  Nevertheless,  we  were  all 
surprised  to  learn  of  her  death  on  March 
2nd. 

They  say  a person  lives  on  because  of  the 
impact  they  have  on  others.  Certainly, 
Bea’s  legacy  continues  through  the  ongo- 
ing work  of  AFSC’s  Middle  East  Program 
— and  in  my  personal  life  as  well.  □ 
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The  Middle  East  Peace  Education  Program  in  the  Pasadena  AFSC  of-  ♦ 
fice  is  currently  focused  on  two  particular  issues:  continuing  to  promote  a ♦ 
just  peace  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians,  and  examining  the  use  and 
effect  of  economic  sanctions  against  the  people  of  Iraq. 

In  the  context  of  the  roadblocks  to  peace  between  the  Palestinians  and  ^ 
Israelis,  we  are  addressing  issues  of  Palestinian  residency  rights  within  ^ 
Jerusalem,  the  question  of  settlements,  and  the  continuing  use  of  violence  ^ 
as  a destabilizing  factor  in  the  peace  process.  ^ 

We  are  also  engaged  in  an  educational  campaign  about  the  devastating  ^ 
effects  of  economic  sanctions  on  the  population  of  Iraq,  paying  specific  ^ 
attention  to  the  effects  on  the  juvenile  population.  ^ 

In  addition  we  publish  the  Olive  Branch , a calendar  listing  educational,  ^ 
political,  and  cultural  events  related  to  the  Middle  East.  The  calendar  is  ^ 
free  of  charge,  and  if  you  are  interested  in  receiving  it,  please  contact  So-  + 
nia  Tuma  at  the  AFSC  Middle  East  Program  at  (818)  791-1978.  ♦ 
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“ More  than  100  Friends  from  19  Yearly  Meetings  and  other  Friends  associations  and  19  states,  Washington,  DC.,  and  Mexico 
gathered  together  in  Burlington  Meetinghouse,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  April  18-20,  1997  under  the  leading  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
with  a concern  to  expand  opportunities  for  Quaker  volunteer  service  and  witness.  As  we  worshipped  together  and  shared  our 
visions  and  witness,  we  laid  the  groundwork  fora  North  American  network  to  carry  forward  the  concern  about  Quaker  volunteer 
service  brought  to  us  by  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting.  ” (From  the  Epistle  of  the  QVSTW  National  Conference)  In  this  newsletter,  we 
hope  to  chart  and  support  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  QVSTW  network. 


Where  Are  We  Being  Led ? 
News  Flashes 

=>  Conference  follow-up  work  is  un- 
der way.  Four  conference  partici- 
pants—-Carolyn  Stevens,  Daniel 
Kasztelan,  Victor  Vaughen,  and  Chris 
Parker — volunteered  to  coordinate 
post-conference  information  sharing. 
They  will  contact  and  keep  in  touch 
with  those  who  volunteered 
to  undertake  specific  tasks, 
and  will  invite  Quaker  bod- 
ies and  organizations 
(includ-ing  conference 
sponsors  and  others)  to 
participate  in  furthering  the 
work  of  Quaker  volunteer 
service  and  witness.  The 
conference  initiators  from 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  are 
disseminating  the  confer- 
ence epistle,  gathering  to- 
gether conference  proceedings,  and 
maintaining  the  Web  site  and  database 

=>  A proposal  has  been  made  to  have  a 
spiritual  nurture  committee  within  the 
overall  developing  network  for  Quaker 
volunteer  work.  The  focus  would  be  on 
the  spiritual  processes  and  practices 
within  this  new  organization  and  behind- 
the-scenes  care  for  those  leading  work- 
camps  and  other  volunteer  service.  Any- 


“I  thank  my  God  whenever  I think  of 
you;  and  when  I pray  for  you  all,  my 
prayers  are  always  joyful,  because  of 
the  part  you  have  taken  in  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  from  the  first  day  until  now. 
Of  one  thing  I am  certain:  the  One  who 
started  the  good  work  in  you  will  bring 
it  to  completion  in  the  day  of  the  risen 
Christ.”  — Philippians  1:3-6 


one  with  interest  or  ideas  write  Bob 
Wixom,  359  Crown  Point,  Columbia, 
MO  65203. 

=>  Some  individuals  have  expressed 
concern  and  interest  at  looking  at  the  in- 
terface between  our  network  and  AFSC. 
This  is  not  the  focus  of  our  network. 
Without  diverting  our  energies  from  our 
own  enterprise,  we  would  like  to  find 
some  way  for  those  who  have  a concern 
on  this  subject  to  dialogue  with  each 


other.  We  could  form  a correspon- 
dence list  of  those  interested.  If  you 
would  like  to  be  on  the  list,  let  the 
editors  know. 

=>  The  Management  Directory  is 
now  available  listing  more  details 
about  nine  Quaker  volunteer  pro- 
grams than  did  the  green  directory.  It 
includes  such  things  as  mission  state- 
ments, spiritual  content, 
behavioral  expectations, 
some  budget  info,  security 
arrangements,  project 
leader  pay,  etc.  Available 
for  $2  from  Kenneth  Ives, 
401  E.  32nd,  Apt.  1002, 
Chicago  IL  60616. 

In  June  a presentation 
about  our  conference  was 
made  at  Friends  Associa- 
tion for  Higher  Education 
on  the  work  of  our  confer- 
ence. Also,  conference  participants 
are  working  with  Friends  Peace 
Teams  consulting  together  on  how  to 
form  relationships  with  yearly  meet- 
ings. 

=>  Thanks  to  Bob  Wixom  for  sup- 
plying the  photos  and  to  Anthony 
Manousos  for  printing  and  publishing 
this  newsletter.  Information  about  our 
conference  is  expected  to  appear  soon 
in  other  Quaker  publications,  such  as 
Friends  Journal  and  Quaker  Life.  □ 
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0 If  you  are  interested  in  serving  on  the  steering  committee,  please  consider  seeking  oversight  from  your  yearly,  0 
0 half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly  meeting/church.  When  six  people  or  so  have  stepped  forward  for  the  steering  0 
0 committee,  they  and  the  co-facilitators  will  begin  broadening  their  representation  and  tentatively  defining  their  0 
D role  and  goals,  seeking  feedback  from  the  network  at  large.  0 

D For  more  information  about  the  steering  committee,  contact  Carolyn  Stevens,  1463  E.  Republican  St.  #105, 0 
□ Seattle,  WA  98112.  q 
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Quest  Program 
Prepares  Young  People 
For  Community  Service 

By  Marie  Oesting, 

Eastside  Meeting, 

Washington 

Seattle’s  University  Friends  Meeting  has 
a unique  program  for  putting  faith  into  prac- 
tice. Each  year,  the  meeting  sponsors  6-7 
young  adults  in  a program  called  Quest. 
The  interns — both  Quaker  and  non- 
Quaker — are  asked  to  share  a commitment 
to  service,  social  change,  and  non-violent 
activism  with  a belief  in  the  dignity  of  the 
earth  and  all  creation. 

The  interns  are  chosen  each  year  starting 
September  1,  and  University  Meeting  sup- 
ports them  with  room  and  board,  health  in- 
surance, a bus  pass,  and  a stipend 
of  $85  per  month.  The  room  and 
board  is  provided  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  Quaker 
House,  an  old  three-story  house 
next  door  to  the  meeting  house. 

The  1996-97  interns  include 
three  from  abroad — one  from 
New  Zealand  and  two  from  the 
Czech  Republic.  The  New 
Zealander  is  Elwyn  Clements 
who  is  working  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  of- 
fice in  Seattle.  Her  placement 
specializes  in  peace  education 
work,  including  working  a series 
entitled  “Understanding  and 
Breaking  Cycles  of  Violence.”  Elwyn  re- 
ports: “What  initially  attracted  me  about  the 
programme  and  what  I love  now  that  I am 
here  is  the  supportive  community  of  interns 
who  become  your  family  and  life  for  the 
year.” 

Sarka  Bubikova,  one  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakians, is  working  for  the  Multifaith  AIDS 
Project  as  a volunteer  program  coordinator. 
She  is  responsible  for  recruiting,  screening, 
placing  and  supervising  volunteers  and  for 
getting  out  a bimonthly  newsletter  with  a 
circulation  of  3,700.  Sarka  says:  “My  job 
can  get  sometimes  really  hard  and  stressful 
but  I feel  I’m  gaining  a lot  from  it.  I’ve 
learned  what  it  means  to  live  with  a terminal 
illness.  I’ve  learned  a lot  about  death  and 


Questions/Queries 

From  Harold  Confer  (Adelphi  Meet- 
ing; Washington  Quaker  Work- 

camps) 

• Are  we  serious? 

• Will  a strong  organization  emerge 
that  does  not  serve  as  another  Quaker 
information  service? 

• Will  there  someday  be  Quaker  work- 
camps  again  in  America,  Africa,  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia? 

• Will  we  find  the  staff  and  infrastruc- 
ture to  seek  out  worthy  projects?  Will 
we  train  leaders  who  will  become  the 
role  models  that  David  Richie  has  be- 
come? 

• Will  we  meet  the  difficult  questions 
with  insight  and  wisdom? 

• Will  we  learn  from  the  experience  of 
other  church  groups  and  do  some  co- 
operative endeavors  with  them? 

X:  -r  m 
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From  Curt  Ankeny  (Indiana  YM;  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Outreach  and 
Recruitment  for  FUM): 

Christ’s  mandate  (Luke  4:18-19):  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me;  therefore 
He  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good  news 
to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim 
freedom  for  the  prisoners  and  recovery 
of  sight  for  the  blind,  to  release  the  op- 
pressed, to  proclaim  the  year  of  the 
Lord’s  favor.” 

Aren’t  we  called  to  do  the  same?  How 
can  we  ignite  people’s  imaginations  to 
get  involved  and  how  can  we  assist  more 
people  to  become  “World  Christians?” 


Various  conference  participants: 
Will  we  develop  more  volunteer 
opportunities  for  age  groups  other 
than  “youth” — for  the  elderly  re- 
tired, for  middle-aged  working 
adults?  (Current  examples:  Friends 
Disaster  Service;  prison  project  of 
Arizona;  Friends  Peace  Teams, 
AVP,  Listening  Project.) 

Will  we  think  creatively  about 
workcamps  for  the  young,  develop 
programs  they  can  do  in  addition  to 
the  wonderful  rehab  work  which  has 
always  been  successful?  (Southern 
Calif.  Quarterly/AFSC  and  Ed 
Doty’s  Youth  Service  Opportunities 
Project  in  New  York  City  have  ex- 
panded into  environmental  con- 
cerns, teens  working  with  AIDS  pa- 
tients, prisoners,  the  homeless;  Mil- 
waukee MM  and  57th  St.  MM  in 
Chicago  are  doing  “peace 
camps”  for  their  own  and 
neighborhood  children;  the 
mission  work  of  many  FUM 
churches.) 

• Will  Friends  come  to  the 
aid  of  faltering  workcamps 
and  volunteer  programs? 
(e.g.  workcamp  in  northern 
Mexico  needs  more  sup- 
port; the  prison  program  in 
Arizona  has  been  taken  un- 
der the  care  of  AZ  Half  - 
YM.) 

Queries  for  Friends 
dedicated  to  service  and  wit- 
ness: 

• What’s  the  wrong  spiritual  place 
behind  burnout? 

• How  do  we  “stop”  ourselves? 

• What  is  going  on  spiritually  when 
we  cannot  stop  ourselves? 

• How  do  we  know  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  driving  us  versus  when 
we’re  in  a compulsive  place  and  out 
of  synch  with  the  Divine  Spirit? 


[Please  send  submissions  of  helpful 
queries  or  comments  on  these  ques- 
tions to  the  editors .] 


(“Quest,  ” continued  on  page  4) 
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What  is  Quaker  about 
Quaker  Service? 

by  Francie  Marbury 
Mountain  View  Meeting 
Denver,  Colorado 

So  how  are  our  service  projects  uniquely 
Quaker?  What  do  we  do  to  make  them  that 
way?  These  questions  arose  several  times 
during  the  conference  and  it  seemed  that 
the  inclusion  of  worship  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ject was  an  answer  many  folks  agreed  on. 

As  I’ve  tried  to  explain  Quakerism  to 
others  over  the  years,  I often  fall  back  on 
the  pithy  aphorisms  we’ve  all  heard;  “there 
is  that  of  God  in  every  one”  and  “the  Inner 
Light,”  for  example.  However,  it  is  the 
phrase  “Let  your  life  speak”  that  has  al- 
ways moved  me.  Perhaps  it’s  because  I 
grew  up  in  another  church  and,  as  a skepti- 
cal teenager,  grew  very  dissatisfied  with 
what  I saw  as  an  emphasis  on  form  over 
substance  and  a dissonance  between  what 
we  said  and  what  we  did.  Quakers  work  to 
live  our  faith  on  a daily  basis.  The  service 
we  do  as  part  of  our  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting-AFSC  Joint  Service  Projects  and 
the  community  we  create  among  partici- 
pants are  expressions  and  practice  of  our 
faith.  Yes,  we  often  have  worship  sharing 
or  join  a local  meeting  for  meeting  for 
worship,  but  not  always. 

The  conference  included  Friends  of 
many  persuasions.  I was  glad  to  be  ex- 
posed to  these  different  backgrounds  and 
pleased  that  the  format  of  the  conference 
honored  many  viewpoints.  As  we  continue 
to  struggle  with  the  questions  in  the  first 
paragraph,  my  hope  is  that  we  will  appre- 
ciate the  diversity  of  answers.  □ 

Staying  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  Fast-Moving 
Situations 

by  Marti  Matthews 
Northside  Friends  Meeting 
Chicago,  Illinois 

From  Saturday  morning  Group  #13’s 
discussion  on  discernment  came  an  obser- 
vation important  in  service  situations: 
“Quaker  time”  is  not  necessarily  “glacial 
time.”  It’s  possible  for  things  to  be  clear 
immediately.  We  must  be  equally  ready  to 
practice  holy  obedience,  whether  waiting 
for  slow  clearness,  or  moving  immediately 
when  the  Spirit  is  moving  quickly. 


It’s  important  to  practice  the  slow  model 
before  we  assume  we  are  capable  of  dis- 
cerning quickly.  Barry  Hollister  (Ohio 
Valley  YM)  had  pointed  out  about  lead- 
ings versus  accountability  that,  “For 
Quakers,  the  primary  thing  is  the  individ- 
ual. And  for  Quakers,  the  primary  thing  is 
the  group.  There’s  a reason  for  each.” 
QVSTC  committee  members  found 
these  principles  to  be  true  as  we  planned 
and  shepherded  this  first-time  conference 
at  Burlington.  Clerk  of  the  committee, 
Judy  Jager,  felt  awe  as  she  looked  back 
over  the  process  that  we  had  experienced. 
“The  Spirit  of  God  carried  us  like  big  tor- 
rents coming  down  from  different  moun- 
tains. It  felt  at  times  like  a roller  coaster, 
but  it  always  felt  like  we  were  moving  for- 
ward. As  clerk  I was  confused  at  times; 
whatever  role  I tried  to  play  didn’t  work. 
People  would  talk  about  whatever  came  to 
them  for  three  hours  in  meetings;  it  would 
seem  like  there  was  no  way  to  pull  this 
conference  together  in  this  manner.  Then 
way  would  open.  We’d  have  talked  about 
the  stuff  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  and 
people  would  go  back  and  do  what  they 
knew  was  their  assignment  without  it  hav- 
ing been  officially  delegated  to  them.  We 
saw  the  tasks  which  needed  doing  quickly, 
and  each  knew  what  they  were  called  to 
do.” 

Mary  Lord  (Adelphi  Friends  Meeting, 
Friends  Peace  Teams)  has  mentioned  situ- 
ations like  this  with  a surfboard  anal- 
ogy— exhilarating,  frustrating,  not  in  our 
control,  but  the  practiced  Friend  quickly 
moves  to  stay  with  The  Spirit.  When 
something  has  to  be  done  and  circum- 
stances don’t  allow  the  fine-tuned  process, 
there  is  a way  of  being  faithful — but  this  is 
done  best  by  Friends  who  have  practiced 
the  slow  and  careful  process.  □ 


Mind  Your  Call,  That’s 
All  in  All 

by  Rosa  Covington  Packard 
Purchase  Monthly  Meeting 
New  York 

Membership  in  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  is  in  our  Monthly  Meeting.  We 
meet  there  for  worship  with  a concern  for 
God’s  work,  sometimes  as  a whole  and 
sometimes  in  committees.  As  we  struggle 
with  a leading,  a yearning  will  develop  to 
test  that  leading  with  our  community  of 
faith.  The  spiritual  benefit  of  this  testing  is 
mutual.  Both  the  meeting  and  the  individ- 


ual seek  what  God  wants  of  them  in  a spe- 
cific matter.  And  if  spiritual  clarity  and  joy- 
ful obedience  to  God  are  experienced  in  de- 
ciding to  take  a particular  step  together, 
spiritual  connection  is  mutually  deepened. 
In  minding  our  call,  our  faith  and  practice 
can  become  integrated.  As  we  seek,  in  the 
spirit,  to  mend  the  world,  we  find  that  we 
ourselves  are  mended.  As  we  seek  to  be 
mended  we  find  ourselves  required  to  mend 
the  world. 

As  we  are  clear  and  our  monthly  meet- 
ing is  clear  about  a leading,  support  may  in- 
clude minuted  decisions  by  the  Meeting  for 
Business  variously  called  a minute  of  sup- 
port, a minute  of  service,  a minute  of  travel, 
a minute  releasing  the  Friend  to  follow  their 
leading.  These  minutes  may  be  brought  to 
the  quarterly  or  regional  meeting  and 
thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  endorse- 
ment. For  travel  outside  the  Yearly  meet- 
ing, the  Yearly  Meeting’s  endorsement  is 
required. 

For  some  concerns,  often  involving  re- 
quests for  practical  support  or  for  publish- 
ing a witness,  the  Monthly  Meeting  may 
bring  a leading  to  a Yearly  Meeting  com- 
mittee for  discernment  and  then,  if  needed, 
the  committee  may  bring  the  concern  to  its 
coordinating  committee  for  further  discern- 
ment. If  the  matter  needs  Yearly  Meeting 
consideration,  the  coordinating  committee 
may  recommend  that  it  be  brought  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Business  session.  This 
movement  from  local  to  wider  groups  al- 
lows the  concern  or  witness  to  be  seasoned 
and  strengthened  by  resources  beyond  the 
local  meeting  and  encompasses  both  calls 
to  come  to  Christ  and  calls  to  serve  our 
neighbors.  Both  are  understood  as  ministry. 

The  visiting  or  serving  Friend  receiving 
a minute  carries  it  with  them  and  obtains 
endorsements  from  Friends  and  Friends 
bodies  they  have  visited  or  served.  This  and 
the  practice  of  keeping  a spiritual  journal 
help  provide  accountability.  A clearness 
committee  for  decision  making,  an  over- 
sight committee  or  support  committee  to 
ground  the  work  in  spiritual  community,  or 
a companion  for  the  work  or  for  the  travel 
may  be  named.  The  committees  and  com- 
panion are  helpful  when  difficulties  or  mis- 
understandings arise  and  to  balance  the 
gifts  of  the  individual  Friend  under  the  con- 
cern. We  can  expect  to  experience  that 
when  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  requests  will  be  an- 
swered and  that  the  gifts  necessary  for 
God’s  plan  will  be  provided. 

A Friend  under  the  burden  of  a concern 
("Mind  Your  Call,  ” continued  on  page  4) 
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(“Quest,  ” continued  from  page  2) 
dying,  about  non-judgmental  support, 
about  respect.  I also  gained  some 
knowledge  on  issues  of  drug  and  alcohol 
addiction  and  the  recovery  process. 

Earlham  College  graduate  Laura 
Treadway  is  from  Illinois  and  is  also 
working  with  AIDS  patients.  She  is  in- 
terning at  Bailey-Boushay  House,  a resi- 
dential skilled  nursing  facility  for  people 
with  advanced  AIDS.  She  has  two  ma- 
jor responsibilities — one  working  in  ad- 
missions of  new  residents  and  one  as 
residential  volunteer  liaison.  “Quest  ap- 
pealed to  me  because  of  its  Quaker  con- 
nections and  origins  and  that  it  could  be 
a stepping  stonefor  me  to  get  into  social 
service  work,"  Laura  reports. 

Two  of  this  year’s  interns  work  pri- 
marily with  women.  Geetha  Gopalan, 
from  New  Jersey,  works  at  a shelter  for 
homeless  women  and  their  children 
dealing  primarily  with  immigrant 
women.  She  notes,  “The  placement  is 


fast-paced,  demanding  of  one’s  time 
and  energy,  and  forcing  one  to  become 
keenly  sensitive  to  unspoken  feelings 
and  thoughts.  At  the  same  time,  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  work  anywhere  else 
because  I am  constantly  learning  about 
homelessness,  domestic  violence,  and 
the  impact  of  generational  poverty  as  it 
exists  and  is  seen  in  reality.” 

Pennsylvanian  Bridget  Gibbons  also 
works  primarily  with  women — her 
placement  is  at  a shelter  for  battered 
women  and  their  children,  a stressful 
and  draining  job.  Yet,  she  sums  up  the 
Quest  program  by  saying:  “I  am  enjoy- 
ing our  Quest  community  of  interns. 
My  six  housemates  are  all  incredible. 

“Through  our  differences,  our  con- 
flicts, our  cooperation,  and  our  laughter 
we’re  learning  a lot  from  each  other. 
They’ve  really  made  my  time  here 
worthwhile,  and  I wouldn’t  trade  meet- 
ing them  for  the  world!”  □ 


(“Mind  Your  Call,  ” continued  from  page  3) 
may  need  to  be  released  from  other  du- 
ties to  perform  what  God  requires.  When 
Friends  are  in  unity  they  find  God  helps 
them  provide  what  is  needed.  This  may 
involve  collecting  money  and  holding  it 
for  the  expenses  of  the  work,  providing 
domestic  help,  educational  experiences, 
practical  assistance,  hospitality  or  travel 
aid.  Friends  at  home  thus  experience  be- 
ing one  in  the  Spirit  with  those  who  go 
out. 

In  a recent  seminar  on  how  to  prepare 
Friends  for  work  with  Peace  Teams, 
John  Lampen  reminded  us  that  John 
Woolman,  in  his  Journal,  speaks  of  his 
progress  as  like  walking  through  a 
muddy  place  stepping  on  stepping  stones 
and  that  he  had  to  get  on  to  each  stone 
before  he  could  see  where  the  next  stone 
lay. 

When  we  proceed  as  way  opens  we 
also  learn  that  God  can  guide  us  through 
way  closing.  Friends  discern  our  next 
step  together  in  waiting  worship.  □ 


Mexico 

Service 

Project 


Sponsored  by  the  American  Friends.  Service  Commit- 
tee/Southem  California  Youth  Service  Project,  17-24  Au- 
gust, 1997.  Teen-age  and  adult  volunteers  are  needed  to 
help  with  creating  a safe,  healthy  environment  for  children 
at  Macro vio  Rojas,  a colonia  (rural  homesteaders’  commu- 
nity) between  Tijuana  and  Tecate  in  Mexico.  This  economi- 
cally deprived  community  consists  of  1,200  families  who 
migrated  from  Southern  Mexico  to  farm,  but  have  been 
forced  for  economic  reasons  to  work  in  the  maquiladoras 
(factories  owned  by  multinational  corporations  that  pay 
workers  the  lowest  possible  wages).  Parents  who  work  in 
these  factories  sometimes  have  to  lock  their  children  at 
home  alone  because  no  child  care  is  available.  As  a result, 
several  children  have  died  in  fires.  For  this  reason,  the  com- 
munity is  creating  a day  care  center  which  we  will  be  help- 
ing to  complete.  Needed  are  Spanish-speaking  interpreters, 
drivers,  people  with  building  skills,  RV  with  toilet  facilities, 
recreational  equipment  (swings,  slide,  etc.).  Cost:  $150 
(financial  assistance  available).  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Anthony  Manousos,  5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier, 
CA  90601.  (562)  699-5670.  email:  amanousos@aol.com 


Staying  in  Touch 

Our  next  newsletter  will  come  out  in  the  fall.  We  welcome 
short  submissions  about  topics  such  as  the  following:  summer  pro-  § 
ject  experiences  that  might  be  helpful  for  those  organizing  other 
projects  (what  works,  and  what  doesn’t);  the  role  of  spirituality, 
etc.  Contact  editors  Marti  Matthews  (708)  386-1336,  el- 
liot@enteract.com  or  Ann  Sieber  (713)  868-4682.  Send  submis- 
sions to  Ann,  521  Bayland,  Houston,  TX  77009,  or  email  to  | 
Amazingann@aol.com. 


Ann  Sieber  and  Marti  Matthews,  Editors 

QVSTW 

521  Bayland 

Houston  TX  77009 


By  Greet  Kershaw,  Claremont 
Clerk  of  Cyber  Quaker  Committee 
auke@aol.com 

[ “Cyber  Quakers  is  a column  open  to  all 
readers  of  Friends  Bulletin  interested  in 
the  effects  of  computer  technology  on  our 
spiritual  and  social  lives.  The  following 
article  is  by  the  clerk  of  the  Cyber  Quaker 
Committee,  which  will  be  meeting  at  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting  this  year.  Contact  the 
clerk  for  more  information .] 

Lists  consist  of  postings  from  members 
who  use  e-mail  to  send  contributions  and 
receive  postings  from  other  members, 
sometimes  mediated  by  a listserver,  in 
their  mail  box.  Some  Quaker  lists — like 
Quaker-L — are  moderated,  i.e.  a commit- 
tee or  individual  judges  the  appropriate- 
ness of  each  potential  posting.  Moderators 
of  Quaker  lists  rarely  if  ever  reject  a post- 
ing on  content;  they  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  way  opinions  are  expressed.  Ha- 
bitually provocative  or  belligerent  contrib- 
utors who  engage  in  what  is  called 
“flaming”  may  receive  a warning;  in  re- 
peated or  extreme  cases  offenders  may  be 
barred  from  membership  for  a time. 

Unmoderated  lists,  such  as  Quaker 
Spectrum,  depend  heavily  on  the  good 
sense  and  personal  or  mutual  restraint  of 
Friends.  Though  discussions  can  at  times 
be  heated,  actual  violations  of  policy  are 
rare.  They  do,  however,  occur;  Friends 
might  have  difficulty  with  a message 
which  describes  contributions  as 

“ hogwash  and  lockjaw  of  the 

brain ” and  contributors  as  “ debili- 

tated practitioners  of  ossified  nonsense.” 
The  broad  Quaker  lists  may  produce  a 
large  number  of  postings.  The  more  re- 
stricted lists  produce  much  less  “traffic”; 
they  may  well  be  silent  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  time.  Postings  on  the  larger  Quaker 
lists  may  announce  upcoming  events,  ask 
for  help,  discuss  Quaker  history,  highlight 
a new  venture,  provide  personal  opinions 
or  examine  decisions  of  Meetings  or 
Yearly  Meetings. 

Not  all  members  post  or  participate  in 
discussions.  Though  some  tend  to  see  such 


isgfe 

non-contributors  as  “lurkers,”  the  speed 
with  which  regular  contributors  often  re- 
spond to  postings  makes  “lurking”  in- 
evitable for  those  less  quick  to  jump  into 
the  fray.  Yet,  a lurker  can  enjoy  participa- 
tion in  a list;  one  does  not  need  to  post  to 
enjoy  reading  the  opinions  and  one’s  spiri- 
tual life  may  be  enhanced  either  way. 

p an  an  an  an  an  an  czzi  an  an  an  an  an 

To  subscribe  to: 

[]  • Quaker-L,  send  “Subscribe  Quaker  L” 
n along  with  your  first  and  last  name  to 
^ LISTSERV@EARLHAM.EDU. 
u • Quaker  Spectrum,  send  “Subscribe” 
D along  with  your  first  and  last  name  to  Ma- 
\]  jordomo@mes  1 sO.engr.ccny.cuny.edu. 
y • Quaker-Y,  a new  e-mail  discussion 
n group  for  Quaker  youth  ages  9-15. 
u Quaker  Y is  open  to  individual  young 
0 Friends  and  to  First-day  school  and 
□ Friends  school  classes,  who  can  subscribe 
y as  a group.  Adults  may  participate  as 


sparingly  and  tend  to  eschew  debate  for 
restrained  discussion,  they  do  not  con- 
sider a large  number  of  issues  at  any  one 
time.  American  lists  cover  a wide  range 
of  issues  and  opinions;  discussion  is  at 
times  an  understatement. 

Some  American  Friends  feel  that  the 
British  model  is  the  right  one;  other 
Americans  feel  that  the  lists  constitute  a 
new  way  of  communication  which  in  time 
will  find  its  own  rules.  The  more  Ameri- 
can Friends  tend  to  believe  that  the  lists 
should  act  as  Meetings  for  Business,  the 
more  they  feel  that  the  Friendly  way  de- 
P mands  that  one  at  least  read  the  postings. 
u They  point  out  that  we  should  be^open  to 
0 the  Light,  from  wherever  it  may  come,  on 
Q or  off  the  list.  Friends  on  the  other  ex- 
y treme  of  the  spectrum  may  stress  that  the 
y list  and  the  opinions  on  it,  are  no  different 


0 


from  telephone  calls  or  mail:  while  one  in 


guests.  Send  “Subscribe  Quaker-Y”  and 


your  name,  meeting,  and  age  to  List- 
^ serv@earlham.educ 
D • For  easy  access  to  all  Quaker  listservs 
[]  (from  political  to  evangelical)  go  to 
y //ccug.org/user/wsamuel. qeu.html.  This 


principle  wants  to  receive  them,  it  is  up  to 
D the  receiver  to  decide  whether  to  accept 
[]  the  specific  call  or  open  the  specific  mail, 
y Quaker  or  other  lists  have  no  sacred  sta- 
n tus;  though  more  sophisticated  than  tele- 
u phone  or  mail,  they  are  ultimately  techni- 
0 cal  aids,  value-neutral  in  themselves. 

0 Friends  agree  that  they  have  the  right  to 
y censure  e-mail  sent  to  their  children  or 


0 


themselves.  Unfortunately,  mail  boxes  of 


site  is  maintained  by  Bill  Samuels. 

J 
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Subject  matter  on  the  list  as  well  as  post- 
ings to  the  list  may  or  may  not  appeal  to  all 
members.  Particular  issues — however  im- 
portant to  some — may  not  interest  others, 
who  feel  that  their  time  might  be  put  to  bet- 
ter use.  Frequent  contributors  can  be  a 
blessing  as  their  opinion  can  be  thoughtful 
and  to  the  point,  but  by  no  means  all  who 
fall  under  the  frequent  contributor  category 
can  be  so  classified.  It  is  here  that  the  lowly 
“delete”  button,  used  either  before  or  after 
one  has  read  the  postings,  can  provide  a so- 
lution. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  among 
Friends  about  the  use  of  the  “delete”  but- 
ton, which  may  be  related  to  their  perspec- 
tive on  what  lists  ideally  should  be.  British 
Friends  tend  to  see  their  list  as  a virtual,  on- 
line Meeting  for  Business;  they  often  dis- 
play the  corporate  and  personal  discipline 
one  would  consequently  expect.  They  post 


Friends,  like  those  of  everyone  else,  re- 
^ ceive  a good  deal  of  unwanted  material, 
D from  business  propositions,  sleaze  and 
[|  pornography  to  unacceptable  political 
J material.  The  laws  governing  what  may 
or  may  not  be  posted  to  the  mail  box  of 
others  are  only  now  being  written  and 
much  depends  on  the  State  where  one 
lives.  Like  the  general  population, 
Friends  may  find  some  legal  support 
when  they  seek  to  limit  access  of  children 
to  pornography,  or  in  defense  against 
slander  or  malicious  “bombing,”  the 
showering  of  a person  with  unwanted 
junk  mail. 

Friends  could  make  an  important  civic 
contribution  in  helping  to  think  through 
what  laws  should  guide  this  relatively 
new  medium. 

In  spite  of  the  problems,  lists  are  an  im- 
portant means  to  serve  individual  Friends 
and  Meetings.  Sharing  pertinent  informa- 
tion can  broaden  and  deepen  the  life  of 
individuals  and  Meetings,  but  it  would  be 
wise  to  inquire  from  time  to  time  whether 
recipients  share  this  view.  □ 
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[The  following  excerpts  are  from 
Franklin  Zahn’s  spiritual  autobiography, 
Deserter  From  Violence:  Experiments 
with  Gandhi’s  Truth.  New  York:  Philo- 
sophical Library,  1984.  For  a summary  of 
Franklin’s  life,  see  the  Memorial  Minutes.] 


Many  people  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
society,  uneasily  doing  what  it  expects  of 
them.  I have  long  wanted  to  share  with 
them  the  story  of  my  non-conforming 
Gandhian  life,  in  the  hope  that  my  experi- 
ences might  be  helpful  to  them  and  their 
own  reactions  might  benefit  me  in  my  own 
search.... 

The  most  continuous  strand  has  been  my 
dependence  on  what  I call  “divine  guid- 
ance...” The  Thoreau-like  simple  living  I 
chose  in  mid-life  was  in  the  hope  of  be- 
coming more  God-centered.  My  own  ver- 
sion of  voluntary  poverty  fitted  in  well 
with  my  desire  not  to  earn  enough  to  owe 
income  taxes  for  war. 

The  strand  of  pacifism,  dating  from  col- 
lege with  its  ROTC,  continues  as  a domi- 
nant concern.  In  World  War  II  this  led  to  a 
major  change  in  my  career.  After  seven- 
teen years  of  its  study  and  practice,  I left 
the  field  of  engineering  because  of  its  in- 
volvement in  war.  Becoming  a carpenter,  I 
built  my  own  house,  then  built  houses  to 
sell,  then  restored  and  had  built  houses  to 
further  racial  integration,  then  adminis- 


shall  be  yours  as  well.”  The  things  we  need 
to  stay  physically  alive — including  world 
peace — come  as  a bonus  for  seeking  a 
more  important  prize.... 

[But]  I do  think  the  world  is  improvable. 
If  according  to  many  evangelical  friends 
what  matters  most  in  this  fallen  world  is 
the  salvation  of  souls,  we  can  show  our 
gratitude  to  God  for  this  free  gift  of  salva- 
tion by  loving  our  enemies  as  His  son  ad- 
monished. If  to  our  Hindu  friends  physical 
existence  is  but  maya,  to  our  Buddhist 
friends  but  sangsara,  we  can  still  strive  to 
make  it  a more  beautiful  dream  and  less  a 
potential  nuclear  nightmare.... 

Though  I have  not  seen  the  kingdom 
face-to-face,  I have  found  what  for  me  is 
part  of  God’s  righteousness:  the  renuncia- 
tion of  violence  towards  the  rest  of  His 
creation... The  great  achievement  is  the  act- 
ing as  a channel  for  [God’s]  love....D 


tered  a self-help 
project  in  India. 

My  pacificism  led 
not  only  to  rejec- 
tion of  war  but  also 
of  those  foods  and 
apparel  involving 
the  most  suffering. 

My  “fishy”  vege- 
tarianism includes 
sea-food,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products. 

Sometimes  con- 
cerns developed 
into  actions  very  slowly.  At  other  times 
the  way  opened  suddenly,  as  when  I 
dropped  everything  in  two  days  to  sail 
into  forbidden  nuclear-test  waters.  This 
action  led  to  one  of  my  three  jailings.  Be- 
ing a “jolly  good  felon”  was  background 
experience  for  a ten-year  part-time  job  in 
a prison  program. 

The  strand  of  prayer,  begun  in  child- 
hood, reached  a peak  at  Trabuco,  a unique 
nondenominational  “college  of  prayer.” 
Later,  after  meditating  hours  daily  for  sev- 
enteen years,  I decided  I was  not  a con- 
templative, that  my  path  was  karma  yoga, 
that  is,  through  action... 

I continue  to  look  upon  a war-free  world 
as  the  by-product  of  a spiritual  aim.  I still 
find  valid  Jesus’  admonition  to  “seek  first 
His  [God’s]  kingdom  and  His  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  [food,  clothing] 


Book  Reviews 

Alternatives  to  the  Pentagon:  Nonviolent 
Methods  of  Defending  a Nation  by 
Franklin  Zahn.  Fellowhip  Publications, 
Nyack,  NY  1996;  ISBN  0-911810-80-3. 
Paper  175  pp.  $16.95.  Review  by  David 
Hartsough,  San  Francisco  Meeting  and  Di- 
rector of  Peace  workers. 

Franklin  Zahn  made  a major  contribu- 
tion to  future  generations  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  through  writing  Alternative  to 
the  Pentagon,  Nonviolent  Methods  of  De- 
fending a Nation.  Franklin’s  hope  was  to 
help  the  American  people  whose  country  is 
addicted  to  militarism  see  there  is  an  alter- 
native to  military  “defense”  and  continuing 


to  spend  over  $350  billion  a year  for  na- 
tional security.  Franklin  points  out  that 
the  cost  of  military  “defense”  is  not  only 
in  the  funds  we  do  not  have  for  schools, 
health  care,  job  training,  etc.,  but  in  en- 
couraging the  “culture  of  vio- 
lence”— violence  and  killing  as  a means 
of  solving  problems — in  our  homes,  on 
our  streets,  and  around  the  world. 

One  reason  most  people  reluctantly 
support  the  massive  military  budget  is 
their  concern  for  security.  Franklin  be- 
lieves we  could  be  much  more  secure  as 
a nation  if  we  spent  the  $350  billion  a 
year  to  build  a good  and  quality  life  for 
every  person  in  the  U.S.  and  to  support 
peoples  around  the  world  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  food,  shelter  and  health  care 


for  their  families. 

But  if  the  U.S.  disarms,  how  would  we 
defend  ourselves?  This  is  a very  good 
question.  Zahn  proposes  nonviolent  civil- 
ian based  defense  (CBD).  The  essence  of 
CBD  is  non-cooperation  with  illegitimate 
authority  or  any  invading  force.  An  in- 
vader or  a dictator  only  has  power  if  the 
people  fear  his  threats  and  carry  out  his  or- 
ders— for  example,  providing  food,  water, 
transport  for  troops,  disseminating  the  pro- 
paganda in  the  media,  etc. 

If  people  have  found  something  they  are 
willing  to  die  (but  not  to  kill)  for,  the  in- 
vading force  has  no  power.  It  may  be  able 
to  control  some  limited  territory  at  great 
expense,  but  it  cannot  control  people’s 
(“ Franklin  Zahn,  ” continued  on  page  191) 
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("Franklin  Zahn, " continued  from  page  190) 
hearts  and  minds  and  consciences  and  the 
institutions  of  society.  For  this  to  happen, 
the  American  people  would  need  to  be 
trained  in  CBD.  Just  as  we  have  marines 
and  armed  troops  today,  we  would  need 
people  trained  in  CBD  and  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  for  the  nonviolent  defense  of 
their  country. 

Franklin  shares  some  of  the  history  of  un- 
armed resistance  and  nonviolent  noncoop- 
eration with  invading  forces  including:  the 
Ruhr  region  of  Germany  in  1923;  the 
French  in  southern  France  under  the  Vitchy 
government;  the  Danes  in  Denmark  when 
the  Nazis  ordered  the  Jews  to  wear  the 
“Star  of  David,”  the  King  and  all  other 
Danes  wore  th  Star  of  David;  in  Norway 
where  the  teachers  refused  orders  to  teach 
Nazi  doctrines  in  the  schools;  in  1968  when 
the  Czech  people  nonviolently  resisted  the 
Soviet  invasion,  etc.  The  book  also  in- 
cludes a number  of  excellent  photos  of  non- 
violent resistance  to  militarism  around  the 
world. 

Franklin  then  shares  his  own  scenario  of 
a possible  invasion  of  the  U.S.  and  how 
people  trained  in  nonviolent  defense  suc- 
cessfully defend  the  country  against  attack. 
While  in  violent  conflict  the  battle  is  waged 
by  inflicting  suffering  or  threatening  to  in- 
flict pain  and  death  on  the  opponent,  in 
nonviolent  defense  the  challenge  is  to  reach 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  invading 
forces  and  of  world  public  opinion. 

Thanks,  Franklin,  for  sharing  your  vision 
of  how  our  country  can  kick  the  militarism 
habit  and  how  nonviolent  defense  could 
work.  I hope  that  many  Friends  and  others 
after  reading  Franklin’s  book  (his  “last  will 
and  testament”)  will  feel  inspired  to  help 
make  Franklin’s  vision  a reality.  As  Mo- 
handas Gandhi  and  Franklin  Zahn  both  en- 
couraged us  and  also  lived,  let  us  make  our 
lives  “Experiments  with  Truth.” 


Pilgrims  in  Hindu  Holy  Land  by  Geoffrey 
Waring  Maw,  edited  by  Gillian  Maw 
Conacher  and  Marjorie  Sykes.  ISBN 
185072-190-4.  176  pp.  Sessions  of  York, 
England,  1997. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it 
would  be  like  to  travel  on  foot  as  a pilgrim 
o n the  great  pilgrimage  route  to  the  sources 
of  the  Ganges  in  India?  Geoffrey  Maw,  a 
British  Quaker  who  with  his  wife,  Mildred 
Maw,  went  as  missionaries  to  the 


Hoshangabad  District  of  the  Central 
Provinces  in  India,  did  exactly  that. 

He  wanted  to  better  understand  Hindu 
religious  life  and  the  aspirations  that  lay 
behind  it.  He  focused  his  interest  on  the 
pilgrims  and  sadhus  (holy  men)  who  con- 
gregate at  the  holy  places  preparatory  to 
going  on  pilgrimages.  He  felt  that  if  he 
were  to  understand  them,  he  must  himself 
experience  the  life  of  the  pilgrim  way.  On 
four  different  occasions — in  1923,  1930, 
1934  and  1948 — he  joined  the  most  fa- 
mous pilgrimage  of  all,  the  one  that  went 
to  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  This  went 
through  a district  of  majestic  snow-clad 
mountain  peaks  called  the  Holy  Land  of 
the  Hindus.  In  describing  the  purpose  of 
the  pilrimage,  Geoffrey  wrote  in  his  jour- 
nal: 

“India  is  a land  of  pilgrimages;  every 
orthodox  Hindu  is  a potential  pilgrim. 
Sooner  or  later,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  priest 
and  peasant,  comes  the  urge  to  lay  aside 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  everyday  life  and 
ancestral  calling,  pack  his  brass  platter  and 
drinking  vessel  and  one  or  two  other  indis- 
pensible  oddments  in  a cloth  bag,  tie  the 
few  silver  rupees  that  are  his  life  savings 
in  a knot  in  a corner  of  his  loin  cloth  and 
secrete  it  in  the  folds  around  his  waist, 
shoulder  the  little  bundle  of  change  of 
clothing  and  a blanket,  grasp  a stout  stick 
and  set  out  into  the  unknown  to  seek  the 
vision  of  God.” 

At  the  beginning  of  his  journal  Geoffrey 
Maw  describes  the  material  conditions  of 
the  pilgrimage  and  the  organization  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims to  accomplish  their  pupose.  At  the 
end  of  the  book,  there  is  a map  of  the  route 
followed — first  among  the  foothills  and 
later  among  the  great  peaks  themselves. 
He  discusses  the  health  and  sanitation 
problems,  the  resthouses  along  the  way, 
and  the  coolies,  the  human  carriers  of 
loads,  who  are  indispensible  to  the  pilgrim 
both  as  carriers  and  for  the  knowledge 
they  have  of  the  route.  Geoffrey  described 
making  friends  as  his  main  reason  for  un- 
dertaking the  pilgrimage.  His  first  impres- 
sion was  of  friendliness  to  each  other  and 
to  him.  He  was  also  impressed  by  the 
courage  of  the  old  and  infirm — some  on 
crutches,  some  blind.  Geoffrey  himself 
wore  an  ochre  colored  loin  cloth,  a roomy 
shirt  reaching  to  his  knees  and  a turban. 
He  wore  a cross  around  his  neck  as  did  his 
Indian  Christian  friend,  Khushilal,  who 


accompanied  him.  They  didn’t  try  to  make 
converts  but  respected  the  great  Hindu 
ideal  of  “nishkama  karma” — action  without 
the  desire  for  results. 

Along  with  the  overwhelming  beauty 
there  were  the  dangers  of  landslides,  heavy 
snow  storms,  steep  descents  and  sometimes 
wavering  suspension  bridges.  Occasionally 
Geoffrey  experienced  altitude  sickness 
along  with  severe  chest  pains  and  frequent 
blisters  on  his  feet  with  resulting  infection. 
But  the  contining  fascination  of  the  trip,  the 
companions  and  lasting  friendships,  made 
it  all  worth  the  discomforts. 

Geoffrey  Maw  kept  a journal  of  his  expe- 
riences and  hoped  to  publish  them  in  book 
form.  This  did  not  work  out  during  his  life- 
time but  in  recent  years  Marjorie  Sykes  and 
Geoffrey’s  daughter,  Gillian  Maw 
Conacher,  worked  on  editing  his  journal. 
Marjorie  Sykes  died  before  it  was  finished 
and  Gillian  completed  it.  The  book  is  fas- 
cinating and  illustrated  by  many  of  his  pho- 
tographs. □ 
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("...Golden  Gate  Bridge, " cont.from page  185) 
Golden  Gate  was  designed  by  Strauss  and 
not  some  other  engineer.  And  those  who 
know  the  True  Designer’s  identity  are  in- 
deed better-informed  about  it,  and  may 
better  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
achievement  it  represents. 

(After  all,  Joseph  Strauss  worked  on  the 
bridge  for  18  years,  from  1919  to  1937;  to 
get  it  built,  he  overcame  huge  obstacles 
that  involved  politics  and  bureaucracy  as 
well  as  nature  and  engineering;  and  he  paid 
the  price:  as  the  bridge  was  nearing  com- 
pletion he  suffered  a breakdown,  and  he 
died  in  1938,  within  a year  of  its  opening.) 

But  secondly,  it  is  as  clear  to  me  now  as 
it  was  when  approaching  the  bridge  that 
knowledge  of  the  designer’s  identity,  while 
“very  beneficial  and  inspiring”  (as  Robert 
Barclay  put  it  in  his  classic  Quaker  theo- 
logical treatise,  The  Apology),  is  “not  ab- 
solutely necessary...”  to  getting  across. 
Indeed,  Barclay,  writing  in  1676,  insisted 
that  “There  may  be  members  of  this 
catholic  Church  not  only  among  all  the 
several  sorts  of  Christians,  but  also  among 
pagans,  Turks,  and  Jews.” 

This  fact  does  not,  however,  mean  that 


“anything  goes,”  or  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  getting  across  the  bridge.  Not  at 
all.  As  the  gospels  say,  “straight  is  the 
way  and  narrow  the  gate,”  (Matthew 
7:14)  and  that’s  certainly  true  of  the 
Golden  Gate. 

To  get  across,  whatever  your  notions 
about  its  origins,  you  need  to  find  it,  then 
drive  straight,  stay  in  your  lane,  and  keep 
going.  Do  that,  and  you’ll  make  it.  Take 
a right  or  left  turn  out  in  the  middle,  and 
you’ll  end  up  in  the  drink. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  understanding 
expressed  in  this  parable  that  I conclude 
that  being  a Christian  can  be  completely 
consistent  with  also  being  a liberal 
Quaker.  □ 


("Sykes,  ” continued  from  page  187) 
jorie  spoke  of  the  book  she  was  currently 
writing,  Indian  Tapestry,  which  expands 
on  Quaker  connections  in  India.  ( Indian 
Tapestry > will  soon  be  published  in  York, 
England,  by  Sessions.) 

I gave  her  a paperweight  that  showed  a 
detail  from  Sandro  Botticelli’s  painting  of 
Venus  and  Mars  which  I had  bought  the 
day  before  in  the  gift  shop  of  the  National 
Gallery.  I had  studied  the  painting  that  day 
in  the  Gallery,  and  indeed,  Marjorie  was  a 
Goddess  of  love  who  had  tamed  the  God 
of  war,  in  herself,  and  in  a life  fulfilled 
through  acts  of  non-violence,  to  under- 
stand non-violence  to  be,  as  Gandhi  did,  a 
“passion  of  the  soul,”  and  “the  final  flower 
of  truth”.  I remember,  above  all,  her  radi- 
ant smile.  Her  laser-like  intensity  of  pur- 
pose, which  her  friend  Gopal  Gandhi  saw 
reflected  in  the  Sanskrit  saying,  “Of  single 
purpose  in  the  mind,  in  words  and  in  action 
is  truly  the  great  soul,”  and  her  constant 
cleaving  to  careful  truth,  was  combined  in 
a life  of  adventure  and  scholarship,  a rarity 
of  bloom.  We,  an  American  Quaker  fam- 
ily on  our  own  quest  that  year  in  India,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  breathe  in  that  bloom 
by  being  in  her  presence,  and  her  bloom  is 
more  than  memory.  □ 


Without  Apology:  The  Heroes,  The  Her- 
itage, and  the  Hope  of  Liberal  Quakerism 
by  Chuck  Fager.  Kimo  Press,  PO  Box 
1771  Media,  PA  19063,  1996,  170  pp„ 
$11.70  postpaid.  Telephone  orders:  1- 
800-742-3150.  Reviewed  by  Mary  Jane 
Gray,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Chuck  Fager  brings  his  light  touch  to 
one  of  the  major  issues  of  our  time — the 
widening  rift  between  fundamentalists  and 
liberals  occurring  in  many  religions  and 
sects,  not  the  least  among  Quakers.  The 
gap  is  so  wide  in  many  Friends  groups  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  all  trace  our 
roots  to  seventeenth-century  England  and 
to  George  Fox. 

Fager’s  thesis  is  that  “Liberal  Quak- 
erism is  an  authentic  and  vibrant  part  of 
the  people  of  God  known  as  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  We  have  many  fail- 
ings, but  God  is  not  finished  with  us  yet.” 
After  touching  on  the  liberal  views  of  Fox, 
Barclay  and  Penn,  he  pauses  with  his  hero 
of  the  1790’s,  Hannah  Bernard,  about 
whom  he  has  written  before.  This  stub- 
born pacifist  traveled  in  the  ministry  and 
preached  a liberal  interpretation  of  the 


Without 

Apology 

The  Heroes, 

The  Heritage 
an d the  Hope  of 
Liberal  Quakerism 


A theological 
treatise  complete 
with  jckes?  Yes. 


by  Chuck  Fager 


in  Without  Apology 
Chuck  rager  brings  the  wit 
that  filled  his  widely-read 
bock  Quakers  are  Funny 
to  the  serious  task  of  a 
distinctive,  optimistic 
portrait  of  the  spiritual 
essence  and 
bright  prospects  of 
liberal  Quakerism. 


Bible,  becoming  an  early  center  of  dissent. 
Bernard  antedated  Elias  Hicks,  who  fol- 
lowed with  the  same  messages  and  precip- 
itated the  Hicksite-Orthodox  separation  of 
1827.  Further  schisms  and  healings  contin- 
ued through  the  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  efforts  were  made  to 
unite  liberal  and  orthodox  meetings  into 


the  same  yearly  meetings,  and  differences 
were  de-emphasized. 

In  recent  years,  as  Fager  shows,  there 
have  been  a number  of  confrontations  be- 
tween liberal  and  conservative  Friends 
around  these  key  issues:  1)  Is  the  Society 
of  Friends  a Christian  denomination?  Is 
Christ  a leader  or  is  he  God,  and  who  de- 
fines him?  2)  What  is  the  relationship  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  to  other  world  reli- 
gions? 3)  How  do  Friends  regard  homo- 
sexuality? 5)  Where  do  feminism,  goddess 
worship,  paganism,  and  witchcraft  fit  in? 

Fager  shows  examples  of  profound  mis- 
information on  both  sides  of  these  issues  as 
well  as  broad  differences  in  basic  beliefs. 

As  one  who  still  considers  “liberal”  a 
joyously  positive  term,  I find  it  possible  to 
agree  with  most  of  Fager’s  points.  Without 
Apology  is  easy  to  read,  but  unevenly  writ- 
ten and  not  always  clearly  organized.  The 
bibliography  is  helpful,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  current  conflicts. 

On  balance,  I hope  that  Fager  abandons 
murder  mysteries  (which  others  do  so 
much  better)  and  continues  to  entertain  and 
enlighten  us  with  his  stories  and  analyses 
of  current  Quaker  issues.  □ 
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Franklin  Zahn 

Franklin  Zahn,  peace  activist  and  worldly 
ascetic,  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia on  January  2,  1908,  and  died  quietly  in 
Los  Angeles  on  June  3,  1996. 

Franklin  was  the  oldest  child  in  a family  of 
deeply  religious  Christian  Scientists,  and,  in 
his  autobiography  Deserter  from  Violence, 
describes  how  his  upbringing  brought  him 
to  realize  the  importance  of  spirituality  in 
life  at  an  early  age.  During  adolescence,  he 
began  the  physical  disciplines  which  sup- 
ported his  spiritual  integrity  throughout  his 
life. 

As  an  engineering  student  at  Caltech  in  the 
late  1920’s,  he  first  met  Allan  Hunter, 
Kirby  Page,  and  other  pacifists  and  began 
thinking  about  pacifism.  It  seems  very  char- 
acteristic of  Franklin,  still  not  completely 
committed  to  pacifism,  that  he  joined  the 
ROTC  for  practical  reasons  and  became 
convinced  that  militarism  is  obsolete  pri- 
marily because  of  the  effects  of  military  life 
on  those  who  live  it. 

Franklin  graduated  in  engineering  fol- 
lowed by  doing  research  in  diesel  fuels, 
jobs  in  the  automotive  industry,  and  contin- 
ued activity  in  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation. During  the  early  years  of  World  War 
II,  his  increasing  commitment  to  non- 
violence in  all  situations  led  him  to  leave 
industry  to  teach  in  a religious  college,  but 
ultimately  he  left  there  also.  Although  spiri- 
tually in  harmony  with  the  religious  devo- 
tees, he  was  an  activist,  not  a contempla- 
tive. Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  he  used 
disciplines  of  religious  asceticism — reg- 
ular meditation,  vegetarianism,  celibacy, 
and  voluntary  poverty — as  both  sustenance 
for  his  personal  spiritual  life  and  public  wit- 
ness to  the  power  of  love  and  truth  in  the 
world. 

Deserter  from  Violence  is  essentially  a 
record  of  growth  that  never  stopped.  For 
example,  as  a draft  resister,  he  at  first  ac- 
cepted Civilian  Public  Service,  then  be- 
came part  of  a noncooperator  group 
protesting  their  unpaid  labor,  finally 
“deserted,”  got  a job  in  a hospital,  was  ar- 
rested and  continued  his  testimony  in  jail 
and  while  serving  probation  doing  work  in 
hospitals. 


After  the  war,  his  commitment  to  live 
simply  for  peace  led  him  to  act  against 
racial  and  ethnic  discrimination  by  buying 
a lot  in  an  area  where  blacks  and  Hispanics 
lived.  He  built  a house  as  small  as  the  laws 
allowed,  began  practice  as  a religious 
healer,  and  experimented  with  nonvio- 
lence toward  garden  pests  with  mixed  suc- 
cess. 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  Korean  War, 
the  Cold  War,  and  Vietnam,  the  directions 
of  growth  were  becoming  involved  in  pub- 
lic demonstrations  and  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  opposing  the  use 
of  taxes  for  military  equipment  and  pro- 
grams. During  these  years  he  began  the  ul- 
timately successful  campaign  to  persuade 
people  to  refuse  to  pay  the  telephone  ex- 
cise tax  imposed  to  pay  costs  of  U.S. 
“police  actions”  and  wars.  He  also  contin- 
ued to  work  for  peace  in  his  own  commu- 
nity by  buying,  selling,  and  renting  prop- 
erty near  his  home  to  create  an  integrated 
neighborhood  while  keeping 
his  personal  income  below  the  level  which 
would  require  him  to  pay  federal  income 
taxes.  Franklin  grew  into  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  he  grew  into  so  many  other 
things  in  his  life.  He  first  met  Friends  in 
the  CPS  camps,  worked  with  them  on  vari- 
ous projects  and  in  the  FOR,  held  a job 
working  with  prisoners  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  and  wor- 
shipped with  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship 
in  Claremont.  After  careful  study  of  many 
religious  faiths,  he  joined  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  when  Claremont  meeting 
was  started  in  1956. 

In  1962,  sensitized  to  the  particular  evils 
of  nuclear  weapons,  Franklin  joined  the 
crew  of  Everyman  II,  sailing  into  the  nu- 
clear test  areas  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
After  the  Everyman  II  voyage  and  a short 
term  in  jail,  he  went  to  India  to  administer 
the  FOR  “Shelters  for  the  Shelterless”  pro- 
gram building  housing  for  low  income 
families  in  India.  Home  in  America  again, 
he  continued  to  write  and  work  for  non- 
violent national  defense  and  integrated  liv- 
ing. In  the  last  years  he  became  the  resi- 
dent at  Los  Angeles  Friends  Meeting  in 
South  Central  Los  Angeles,  supporting  and 
working  with  community  groups  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
“minorities”  in  Los  Angeles.  His  book,  Al- 
ternative to  the  Pentagon,  on  non-violent 
national  defense  was  published  by  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation. 


In  his  own  words,  “For  me  the  only  King- 
dom of  Heaven  is  some  infinitude  of  life 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  physical.... About 
God  as  Life  I remain  an  optimist.”  He  is 
still  with  us.  □ 

Beatrice  Miller 

Beatrice  Miller  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  April  13,  1920,  to  a family  of  recently 
immigrated  Lithuanian  Jews.  She  often 
said  that  much  of  her  outlook  was  formed 
by  growing  up  during  the  Depression.  She 
was  raised  by  her  mother,  Eva  Rappaport, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of 
the  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  in 
New  York  City. 

In  June  of  1948  Bea  and  her  friend  Eve- 
lyn Fractor  came  to  Los  Angeles  for  a va- 
cation. They  loved  it  so  much  they  made 
plans  to  move  there  permanently.  But  in 
1949  Bea  returned  to  New  York  to  work 
for  the  State  Department  in  England  and 
Germany. 

Bea  lived  in  Europe  for  two  years,  where 
she  traveled  and  made  many  friends.  In 
1953  she  returned  to  Los  Angeles  where 
she  joined  a Great  Books  discussion  group. 
The  leader  of  this  group  was  Kenneth 
Miller,  whom  she  married  in  1954.  In  1956 
her  son  Rex  was  born,  and  in  1958  her 
daughter  Eva.  Bea  worked  as  a legal  secre- 
tary and  in  her  50’s  returned  to  school  to 
become  a paralegal. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  Bea  became 
active  in  WILPF  and  learned  about  the 
Quakers.  She  began  attending  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  in  Pasadena  and  AFSC 
Family  Camp.  Always  mindful  of  her  Jew- 
ish heritage,  she  was  a Quaker  Jew.  She  be- 
came a voice  for  the  weak,  an  advocate  for 
the  powerless,  and  she  was  never  afraid  to 
speak  truth  to  power.  She  hated  injustice 
and  oppression,  and  fearlessly  confronted 
aggression  and  hypocrisy  whenever  she 
saw  them.  She  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  a leading  member  of  its  Middle  East 
Committee. 

Bea  loved  literature,  the  arts,  nature,  and 
animals,  especially  cats.  Above  all,  Bea 
loved  people.  She  cherished  her  family. 
When  asked  what  she  thought  her  most  im- 
portant accomplishment  was,  she  said,  “I 
am  unequivocally  proud  of  having  raised 
two  fine  children,  both  good  people  who 
will,  I believe,  make  the  world  a better 
place  because  they  are  in  it.”  □ 
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Friendly  News 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

At  the  college  where  I work,  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  quite  a collection  of  resi- 
dent wildlife,  including  a roadrunner  and  a 
small  colony  of  burrowing  owls  who  make 
their  homes  in  the  drainage  pipes  which 
feed  into  the  parking  lot.  As  I was  walking 
out  to  my  car  late  one  Friday  afternoon, 
there,  staggering  about  on  the  grass,  with 
two  adult  owls  in  attendance,  was  a small 
ball  of  gray  fluff!  When  I approached,  one 
of  the  adults  screeched  a warning  and  the 
baby  tottered  over  to  the  burrow  and  disap- 
peared underground. 

I didn’t  see  the  infant  again  for  a little 
while  and  when  I did,  I found  that  there  was 
not  one  young  one  but  four!  At  first  the 
adults  were  fiercely  protective  and  would 
warn  me  noisily  to  “keep  away”  if  I passed 
anywhere  near  their  brood,  but  recently 
they  have  become  more  relaxed  and  will 
leave  the  youngsters  apparently  unguarded. 
So  what,  you  are  asking,  does  this  have  to 
do  with  Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting? 
Well,  on  May  11,  as  well  as  celebrating 
Mother’s  Day,  Tempe  Meeting  also  cele- 
brated the  impending  graduation  of  five  of 
its  Senior  Young  Friends,  of  whom  one  was 
my  daughter,  so  I hope  I will  be  forgiven 
for  giving  my  column  a more  personal  bias 
than  usual.  Some  of  these  young  people 
will  be  remaining  with  us  and  attending 
ASU  or  Mesa  Community  College,  some 
will  be  moving  on,  but  all  will  be  taking  a 
further  step  towards  adulthood  and  inde- 
pendence and  we  have  to  learn  to  “let  go” 
like  the  parent  owls  are  doing.  To  celebrate 
this  transition,  each  Young  Friend  was  pre- 
sented with  an  inscribed  copy  of  the  Bible 
and  a letter  from  the  Ministry  and  Counsel 
Committee,  wishing  them  well  and  suggest- 
ing that  they  consider  whether  this  might 
be  a point  in  their  lives  when  they  take  the 
step  of  applying  for  adult  membership  in 
the  Meeting. 

The  writings  on  Quaker  “burnout”  have 
raised  many  questions  which  all  meetings 
would  do  well  to  ponder.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  at  which  the  new  officers  take  over 
in  Tempe.  This  year  there  have  been  big 
changes:  the  single  Ministry  and  Counsel 
Committee  has  been  replaced  by  two  sepa- 
rate committees,  for  Counsel  and  Oversight 
and  Worship  and  Ministry;  the  job  of  Chil- 
dren’s Religious  Education  Convenor  has 
been  divided  so  that  now  we  have  a con- 
venor responsible  for  the  scheduling  for 


each  age  group,  as  well  as  one  person  to 
convene  the  committee  meetings  and  re- 
port back  to  the  Meeting  for  Business.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  these  new 
arrangements  work. 

— Doris  Tyldesley,  Tempe  Meeting 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

At  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  held 
this  spring  at  Camp  Thunderbird  in  the 
south,  Friends  again  faced  the  problem  we 
have  in  this  state  of  the  great  distances  to 
be  covered  when  numbers  of  us  want  to 
gather  together  or  even  when  a few  meet  to 
plan  a gathering.  What  we  worked  out  was 
a schedule  for  divying  up  among  the  mem- 
ber meetings  responsibility  for  spring  and 
fall,  north  and  south,  in  different  parts  of 
New  Mexico.  We  also  agreed  to  send  $500 
to  IMYM  designated  as  support  for  the 
AFSC  Joint  Service  Project.  Lastly,  we 
welcomed  and  financially  underwrote  a 
proposal  by  Marguerite  Culp,  who  has  for 
a long  time  edited  the  wonderful  Santa  Fe 
Newsletter,  to  do  a newsletter  for  the 
whole  New  Mexico  region. 

Individual  meetings  all  over  NM  seem  at 
this  time  to  share  questions  regarding  size. 
Small  meetings — Gila  and  Chamisa 
Preparative — are  searching  out  how  to  at- 
tract new  friends.  Large  meetings — Santa 
Fe  and  Albuquerque — wonder  “how  to 
make  plain  to  those  new  to  Friends  Meet- 
ing that  the  full  life  of  a Meeting  is  its  spir- 
itual practice,”  having  understood  that 
“attenders  often  seem  attracted  to  one  or 
two  threads  rather  than  to  the  whole 
cloth.”  Chamisa  organized  a retreat  to 
Ghost  Ranch  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
questions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  Las  Cruces 
Friends  recently  adopted  a minute  support- 
ing same-gender  marriage.  In  May  they 
also  held  a “Dirt  Group/Full  Moon  Drum- 
ming Potluck,”  which  sounds  puzzling,  but 
inviting. 

Durango  Meeting,  now  officially  tax  ex- 
empt, is  finishing  the  grounds,  drive,  and 
parking  lot  of  their  new  meeting  house, 
and  landscaping  and  sign  design  are  in  the 
works.  Having  poured  so  much  time  and 
energy  into  the  new  quarters,  they  worry 
that  they  are  faling  slightly  shy  in  carrying 
out  some  of  the  community  good  works  to 
which  they  have  long  committed  them- 
selves. 

Like  other  meetings,  Albuquerque  is  still 
wrestling  with  the  spiritual/material  ques- 
tions of  not  enough  money  for  the  budget 
and  not  enough  people  for  the  jobs.  The 


Lord  may  provide,  but  meanwhile  Friends 
will  need  to  do  some  fancy  footwork.  We 
will;  we  always  do.  It’s  just  harder  than  it 
once  was,  and  we’re  all  a few  years  older. 

Individual  Friends  have  also  made  news. 
From  Albuquerque,  Gully  Hughes  repre- 
sented New  Mexico  at  the  National  Geog- 
raphy Bee  in  Washington,  DC.  Elizabeth 
Buckley  was  awarded  a blue  ribbon  for  her 
piece  in  the  tapestry  division. 

From  Gila,  Nena  and  Steve  McDonald 
are  off  to  Mongolia  for  nine  months  to  su- 
pervise and  demonstrate  straw  bale  con- 
struction for  health  clinics.  Nadesha  Wein 
will  spend  nine  months  in  Brazil  in  the  Ro- 
tary Student  Exchange  Program.  P.O.  Box 
151,  Gila,  NM  88038. 

— Phyllis  Hoge,  Albuquerque 


Friends  House  Moscow  is  seeking 
Friends  conversant  in  Russian  to  serve  ei- 
ther as  Friends  in  Residence  or  as  Interns 
for  periods  of  one  month  to  a year  as  soon 
as  possible.  Accommodations  provided  and 
possibly  some  subsistence.  Opportunities 
for  service  include:  household  management, 
care  and  hosting  of  visitors;  conduct  of 
group  sessions  on  Quakerism  and  spiritual- 
ity; organization  of  English/Russian  library 
and  information  resource;  exploration  of 
placing  volunteers  with  Russian  organiza- 
tions; and  other  support  as  determined  mu- 
tually with  FHM  staff  and  the  Moscow 
Monthly  Meeting.  Inquiries  to  Julie  Har- 
low, (916)  753-6826,  1163  Auburn  Dr., 
Davis  CA,  95616,  fhmus@aol.com. 

Friends  visiting  Lake  Tahoe  area  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  our  meeting  at 
3:00  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Our  group  is  small, 
usually  about  five  to  eight  people. 

Bob  Runyan 
1036B  Tomahawk  Trail 
Incline  Village,  NV  89451 
(702)  831-7518 
runyan@ix.netcom.com 

Inclusive  Language  Interest  Group  at 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  this  year.  If  you 

have  any  specific  hymns  you’d  like  to  see 
edited,  or  if  you’d  like  to  play  piano,  please 
let  Margaret  Furth  know  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Address:  1007  Peggy  Lane,  Menlo 
Park,  CA  94025.  e-mail:  fruthm@aol.com. 
Margaret,  a published  poet  and  hymnist,  has 
edited  approximately  three  hundred  fifty 
hymns  for  inclusive  language. 
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Quaker 
JHC  er  it  age 
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New  mug  and  note  card 
designs,  T-shirts,  tote  bag, 
tiles,  prints,  Quaker  dolls, 
clothes,  ornaments,  wood- 
en yoke,  welcome  sign, 
and  more.  FREE  BRO- 
CHURE. Quaker  Heritage 
Showcase,  10711  N Kittatinny,  Tuc- 
son, AZ  85737 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL. 


Only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school! 
Simple  rural  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman 
School,  13075  Woolman  Lane, 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916) 

Once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to 

PARTICIPATE  IN  QUAKER  TESTIMONIES 
OF  simple  living,  social  change,  and 
spiritual  growth  in  rural  setting  60  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Negotiable 
lease  being  offered  on  approximately 
900  sq.  ft.  octagon  house  on  25-acre 
“Magic  Mountain”  with  magnificent 
view.  Call  (707)  823-1503  (eves),  (707) 
823)  1712  (daytime). 


Let  us  preserve  your 
family  photos.  Write 
for  a free  brochure  to 
DIGI-RE-DU,  Inc., 
POB  283, 

Littlerock,  WA 
98556-0283. 

Or  call  (360)  357- 
8312.  Website: 
http://wwb.cco.net/- 
digiredu 
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Position  Vacant:  Enjoy  Rent- 
Free  Living!  The  Caretaker  Gazette 
publishes  80+  property/caretaking- 
housesitting jobs  each  issue,  world-wide. 
$24/year.  1845  Deane-FB,  Pullman,  WA 
99163-3509.  509-332-0806 


WINE  OR  NO  WINE?  Read  Bernard 
Redmont’s  Friendly  Moderation:  Tem- 
perance or  Abstinence,  Friends’  Testi- 
mony Against  Alcohol  Reexamined.  1 3 
pages.  $2.00  + postage  from  Pendle  Hill 
Bookstore,  800-742-3150. 


All  ads  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testimonies 
of  Friends.  $ .40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.  Add 
10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Send 
for  information  sheet  prices  for  display  ads  and  require- 
ments. Deadline:  30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publish- 
ing of  advertisements  does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
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Calendar 


August 

4-9  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Chico,  California.  For  more  information,  contact  Mimi 
Edgar  at  (408)  475-8649. 

17-23.  AFSC/SCQM  Service  Project  in  Tecate,  Mexico.  Open  to  youth  and  adult 
volunteers.  Contact  Anthony  Manousos  at  (562)  699-5670. 

25- Sept.  1 . Weekend  of  Movement — Family  Art  Camp.  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

September 

26- 28  “Shining  Even  as  a Jasper  Stone” — a weekend  for  women.  Marge  Abbot. 
Exploring  early  Friends’  vision  of  “perfection”  and  its  relevance  today.  Ben  Lomond, 
CA. 

October 

4 Friends  House  annual  “Day  on  the  Green,”  giant  sale,  barbecue  and  community  event. 
Contact  Karen  McElwain:  (707)  573-4508. 

25-27.  “Quaker  Faith  and  Practice.”  Jan  Hoffman.  How  do  our  books  of  Faith  and 
Practice  speak  to  our  corporate  truth?  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 


Vital  Statistics 


New  Members/Transfers 

• Kitty  Brown,  Guatemala 

• Martha  Dugan,  Guatemala 

• Mary  Thompson,  Guatemala 

• Cindy  Yurth,  Logan 

• Jennifer  Bayley  Spock,  from  Swarthmore 
to  San  Francisco 

• Robert  Siedle-Khan  from  Northside  to 
San  Francisco 

• Greg  Cliburn  from  Chicago’s  57th  St. 
MM  to  Santa  Fe 

Births 

• Sara  Fitzhugh-Grendon,  Nov.  1996,  to 
Lynn  FitzHugh  and  Kevin  Grendon, 
Eastside  Meeting  (Oregon) 

• Blake  Lai  Prescott,  Dec.  3,  1996,  to  Jon 
and  Sandy  Prescott,  Eastside 

Deaths 

• Ken  Schmoe,  Dec.  29,  1996,  Eastside 

• Louise  Gosho,  March  5,  1996,  Eastside 

• Marietta  Lutz,  Oct.  11,  1996,  Multnomah 

• Lynd  Warren,  Dec.  19,  1996,  Whitleaf 

• Edith  James,  April  10,  1997,  Grass 
Valley 

• Adelaide  Doyle,  August  8,  1996,  San 
Francisco 

• Margaret  Maier,  May  4,  1997,  Orange 
Grove 

MARRI AGES/U  NIONS 

• Christine  Roberts  and  Bob  Trotta,  June 

21,  Eugene  Meeting. 

• Laura  Mathewson  and  Tom  Head,  May 
25,  Multnomah. 

• Mary  Ray  Cate  and  Paul  Friesen,  May 

22,  Santa  Fe. 


Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored 

RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY  IN  SANTA  ROSA, 
California,  offers  one-  and  two-bedroom 
garden  apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  independent 
living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be  avail- 
able. An  assisted-living  home,  a skilled 
nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care  services 
are  also  available  on  campus.  Friends 
House  is  situated  one  hour  north  of  San 
Francisco  with  convenient  access  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  redwood  forests,  cultural 
events,  medical  services,  and  shopping. 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95409  (707)  538-0152. 
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Report  of  1997  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  ClerS 


(Excerpts  from  Eric  Moon’s  report) 

Being  asked  to  clerk  is  being  asked  to 
listen  deeply — till  your  ears  ache  with 
concentrating — and  then  to  gather  and  of- 
fer wordings  for  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 
As  your  new  clerk,  I would  like  to  make 
this  one  opportunity  to  talk  to  PYM  more 
directly  than  clerks  usually  get  to  do. 

This  year  we  are  trying  several  innova- 
tions to  “invite  the  Spirit”  into  our  plenary 
sessions,  at  a depth  we  may  have  some- 
times neglected.  Each  day  we’ll  start  with 
meeting  for  worship,  with  the  hope  it  can 
be  a time  for  quiet  centering.  This  worship 
will  be  followed  by  worship  sharing.... 

Amid  our  business  sessions,  we  will  also 
try  frequently  to  return  to  the  waiting  wor- 
ship that  underlines  Quaker  business.  As 
Friends  grow  in  trust  that  their  words  are 
being  heard,  they  may  find  themselves 


freed  to  use  fewer  of  them.  As  in  worship, 
the  best  ministry  is  nearer  haiku  than  ha- 
range... 

The  “heavy  lifting”  for  PYM  this  year 
continues  to  be  the  proposal  for  a perma- 
nent PYM  site  owned  and  operated  by 
some  group  of  Friends. ...Late  in  the  week 
we  may  try  again  to  unite  in  a minute. 

As  a foundation  for  a complicated  dis- 
cussion, it  seems  important.  Friends,  to  be 
painstakingly  accurate  in  appraising  our 
current  problem.  For  instance,  up  to  now, 
we  have  sought  sites  offering  300  beds, 
on-site  camping  for  150  more,  meet- 
ingrooms,  and  other  amenities  and  pro- 
gram spaces.  Maintaining  these  expecta- 
tions excludes  us  from  other  sites — but 
forgoing  the  on-site  camping  option  might 
open  up  a dozen  possibilities. 
(Realistically,  all  of  them  will  likely  cost 
at  least  a little  more  than  Chico.)  For 


PYM  attenders  who  camp  as  a financial 
necessity,  what  would  it  cost  to  subsidize 
their  moving  indoors?  How  does  this  cost, 
over  decades,  compare  with  the  cost  of 
Friends’  buying  and  operating  their  own 
site? 

Last  August  our  Permanent  Site  Sub- 
committee brought  a proposed  minute: 
that  we  encourage  a small  group  of 
Friends  to  form  a non-profit  corporation, 
independent  of  PYM,  for  buying  and  op- 
erating a site  to  be  available  to  us  for 
PYM.  They  will  bring  a similar  minute 
this  year.  We  asked  our  Permanent  Site 
Subcomittee  to  prepare  a feasibility  study 
(how  many  of  us  have  read  it?),  but  con- 
cern, not  feasibility,  is  the  engine  that 
drives  Quaker  enterprises. 

An  institution  with  enough 
rooms/beds/bathrooms  for  our  current 
PYM  attendance  will  be  a school  or  re- 
treat/conference center  with  an  operating 
budget  maybe  triple  that  of  John  Wool- 
man  School  or  Ben  Lomond  Retreat  Cen- 
ter. (Friends  who  have  served  on  the 
boards  of  these  projects  can  tell  you 
what’s  involved.) 

The  hard  question  is  not  “is  it  feasible” 
but  “in  whose  hearts  does  this  concern 
burn  like  fire?”  As  Quakers,  it  is  our  dis- 
tinctive faith  that  we  will  be  guided  by 
unity  with  a concern,  or  by  its  lack....  How 
is  it  with  us,  Friends?  Are  we  all  speaking 
carefully,  and  listening  deeply?  □ 
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25th  Annual  Session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  July  17-20.  Gonzaga  Uni- 
versity, Spokane,  Washington.  For  information  about  registration,  contact  Jo  Ann 
Kidder  at  219  Sentinel  Ave.,  Missoula,  MT  59801.  (406)  542-2203. 

51th  Session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting:  August  4-9.  Chico,  California.  PYM  Reg- 
istration: Mimi  Edgar,  4200  Fairway  Drive,  Soquel,  CA  95073.  (408)  475-8649  or 
John  deValcourt  (408)  423-8785,  Co-Registrars. 


